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NTERFRATERNITY 
BALL  ISSUE 


Do  Expert  Marksmen  e/nd  that 
Camel's  Cos  we r Tobaccos 

MAKE  A VfPFERENCE'? 


Copyright,  1937.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


YES,  SIR,  in  any  bunch  of  expert  shots  — 
Camels  are  the  favorite  cigarette,”  says 
Ransford  Triggs,  one  of  the  foremost  marks- 
men in  America.  "Marksmen  know  that 
it  takes  steady  nerves  to  make  high  scores. 
And  the  fact  that  Camels  don’t  frazzle  my 
nerves  goes  over  big  with  me.  I smoke 
plenty  of  Camels  every  day,  too.” 


And  millions  of  other  people  — 
the  most  loyal  group  of  smokers 
in  the  world  — put  their  "O.  K." 
on  Camels  too  — making  Camels 
the  largest-selling  cigarette 
in  America 


TAKING  X-RAYS  is  a deli- 
cate job — and  a tiring  one 
too.  But  as  Miss  Myrtle 
Sauier,  X-ray  technician, 
says:  "When  I’m  tired,  a 
Camel  refreshes  me.  I 
get  a ' lift’  with  a Camel.” 


HOME  economist, 
Elizabeth  May,  says: 
"There’s  a world 
of  comfort  in  smok- 
ing Camels  'for  di- 
gestion’s sake,’  at 
mealtimes.” 


“I'M  HANDLING  money  by 
thousands, ’’says  bank  tell- 
er, John  McMahon. 
"Jittery  nerves 
don’t  fit  in  with 
this  work.  So  it’s 
Camels  for  me.” 


{ABOVE} 
Head-on  view  of 
Ransford  Triggs  on 
the  firing  line.  His 
.22  calibre  rifle  is 
equipped  with  hand- 
made sights.  He  uses 
the  sighting  ’scope 
beside  him  to  help 
get  his  sights  set 
exactly  for  the  centre 
of  the  bull’s-eye.  The 
glove  helps  protect 
his  hand. 


Camel  pays  millions 
more  for  COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS!  Camels 
are  a matchless 
blend  of  finer, 
MORE  EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS -Turkish 
and  Domestic. 
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BY  the  time  you  read 
this,  finals  will  have 
taken  a nice  healthy 
sock  at  your  chin.  But  it 
takes  more  than  a couple  of 
days  between  the  moment 
magazine  copy  is  typed  until 
it  comes  off  the  presses.  So 
at  this  point,  that  marketing 
final  is  but  a dim  premoni- 
tion that  we  chase  from  our 
minds  by  seeing  Shirley 
Temple  or  listening  to  Charlie  McCarthy  or  calling  up 
the  girl  in  Baltimore  at  60  cents  plus  federal  tax  for  the 
first  three  minutes. 

In  fact,  we’re  not  quite  recovered  from  the  “last  one” 
about  six  a.  m.  New  Year’s  morning. 

• Merry  Christmas! 

Chronologically,  in  other  words,  we’re  still  within  the 
glow  of  the  Yuletide  Spirit.  Merry  Christmas!  We  meant 
to  wish  you  that  in  our  last  “Passing  In  Review”  column. 
We  did,  in  fact.  But  the  horrible,  horrible  censorship  of 
the  two  REVIEW  illustrations  made  us  rip  the  original 


page  out  and  substitute  a more  relevant  editorial. 

Don’t  let  that  little  silly  affair  of  the  two  deleted  draw- 
ings get  you  to  thinking  that  Lehigh  is  nothing  but  a 
stuffy  old  place  filled  with  future  steel  magnates  and  su- 
preme court  judges  and  interested  only  in  teaching  its 
students  how  to  make  money.  We  HAVE  culture.  We 
HAVE  refinement.  Again  revert  to  Christmas:  What  bet- 
ter proof  is  there  of  our  sweetness  and  light  than  the 
fact  that  our  fine  arts  department  had  the  boys  — from 
footballer  Ed  Bradway  down  — make  the  cutest  personal 
Christmas  cards  ever. 

What  ho!  The  Light!  Away  with  “Has-it-got-any-prac- 
tical-value-or-we-won’t-take-the-course?” 

• Mystery  Solved 

Believe  it  or  not  and  say  what  you  will,  most  gilds 
would  give  a couple  of  good  right  arms  to  have  their  pic- 
ture on  the  cover  of  this  mag.  Hence,  we  were  rather 
puzzled  when  Photographer  Williamson  and  his  troupe 
returned  from  Cedar  Crest  last  month  with  the  news 
that  no  girl  there  wanted  to  pose  as  a salesgirl  trying  to 
sell  Fritz  Bayer  an  under-slip  for  his  best  girl. 

What  was  wrong? 

The  truth  seeped  out  only  recently  when  we  spoke  to 
one  of  the  girls  who  rejected  the  opportunity  to  be  on  the 
cover.  “Why?  Why?  I’ll  tell  you  why?”  she  snapped.  “Do 
you  think  I wanted  to  pose  as  a salesgirl  trying  to  sell 
Fritz  Bayer  an  under-slip  for  his  best  girl.” 

It  seems  that  she  thought  she  was  to  exhibit  the  neg- 
ligee apparel  by  actually  modeling  it  before  him,  a la 
Bergdorf-Goodman. 


• Freudian  Frustration 

We  sent  a copy  of  the  No- 
vember Review  to  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  and 
asked  the  editors  to  please 
note  the  article,  “Nobody 
There  saw  Kelly — The  story 
of  a football  inopportunist” 
by  John  Kelly — which  was  a 
take-off  on  a Post  article,  as 
you  know. 

We  weren’t  sure  why  we 
sent  it.  Perhaps,  in  the  back  of  our  minds,  was  the  hope 
that  we’d  get  a long,  interesting  reply  from  the  Post  that 
we  might  be  able  to  publish,  much  like  we’ve  done  with 
the  (few)  letters  from  important  sources  that  we’ve  got- 
ten in  the  past. 

If  such  was  our  unconscious  purpose,  then  our  uncon- 
scious minds  must  have  received  a terrific  blow  when 
the  Post  sent  the  following  communication: 

Gentlemen: 

Thank  you  for  the  copy  of  the  Lehigh  Review.  We 
have  read  it  with  interest  and  enjoyment. 

Cordially, 

The  Editors. 

• Pre-view 

Continuing  our  effort  to  present  the  best  in  student  art, 
the  REVIEW  offers  some  photographs  in  this  month’s 
center  spread  (no  nudes  this  time,  President  Williams) 
by  Louis  Stoumen.  You  might  be  interested  to  note  that 
these  and  several  other  photographs,  drawings,  poems, 
essays  will  be  included  in  Lou’s  first  book,  to  be  pub- 
lished later  this  year. 

• Hell  Week? 

What  would 
have  been  Hell 
Week  in  the  past 
is  not  far  off. 

Only  the  other 
day,  a fraternity 
group  was  dis- 
cussing just  what 
could  or  could 
not  be  done  in 
the  week  devoted 
to  the  frosh.  What 
about  just  mild 
paddling?  asked 
one  man.  No! 
said  the  house 
president,  that’s  out. 

How  about  a constructive  Hell  Week?  asked  another. 
Make  them  paint  the  wood-work. 

Let’s  not  do  anything,  offered  a third. 

And  so  on.  . . . 

Those  of  the  old  school  got  disgusted.  How  about  slap- 
ping their  wrists?  asked  one  of  the  reactionaries. 

Yeh!  Let’s  call  it  Heck  Week. 
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PRIVATE  TRAIN,  PLEASE! 

by  Irwin  M.  Harvey  ’38 


WHEN  the  station  master  at  the 
White  Plains  station  announ- 
ced the  train  for  Chatham,  I 
climbed  on  without  any  more 
thought  to  the  matter.  I was  on  my 
way  to  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  to  begin  my 
summer  job  and  it  meant  a train 
transfer  at  Chatham. 

My  eyes  opened  once  when  the 
train  stopped.  The  noise  of  shouting, 
pushing  passengers  squeezing  out  the 
doors  with  big  paper  bundles  must 
have  awakened  me.  That  struck  me 
as  peculiar.  Even  more  so  when  I re- 
mained the  only  passenger  on  the 
train.  There  was  no  one  in  sight. 
Not  even  a brakeman. 

I wasn’t  greatly  disturbed.  I was 
too  dazed  and  tired.  Instead  of  doing 
anything,  I went  back  to  sleep. 

“Chatham  is  the  end  of  the  line,” 
the  conductor  reminded  me  when  he 
woke  me.  I got  off  the  train  and 
asked  the  station  master  there  when 


my  train  would  leave.  I remembered 
vaguely  that  it  should  have  been  a 
half  hour  or  so.  An  hour  at  the  most. 

“Five  hours,”  he  drawled. 

I soon  learned  I took  too  early  a 
train  at  White  Plains.  In  fact,  it  was 
an  excursion  almost  exclusively  used 
by  visitors  to  a state  hospital  for 
the  feeble  minded  and  a state  prison. 
I must  have  slept  through  one  of  the 
stops. 

“But  wait,”  interrupted  the  station 
master  as  I was  about  to  walk  off 
for  something  to  eat.  “We’re  making 
a special  train  to  be  added  to  a 
Chicago  express.  On  the  way,  it’ll 
pass  through  Pittsfield.  I’ll  get  you  a 
ride.” 

He  introduced  me  to  Bill  and  I got 
aboard  the  special.  Bill  was  its  en- 
gineer. I was  waiting  in  one  of  the 
empty  coaches  when  two  trainmen 
and  the  conductor  introduced  them- 
selves and  invited  me  to  a new  Pull- 


man. It  was  warm  and  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do  so  we  monkeyed 
around  with  the  air  conditioning 
apparatus.  Then  my  three  friends 
brought  out  their  lunch  pails  and 
insisted  that  I take  the  best  parts 
of  each.  Later,  we  walked  through 
the  rest  of  the  cars.  We  examined 
them,  and  each  of  the  men  took  turns 
explaining  all  the  little  gadgets. 

Then  a bull  session.  The  railroad 
men  wanted  to  know  where  I was 
staying  in  Pittsfield.  I said  I didn’t 
know;  so  they  named  several  good 
places  to  stop.  One  of  them  took  great 
pains  to  draw  me  a complete  map 
of  the  town. 

The  big  train  eventually  stopped 
at  Pittsfield  to  let  me  off.  A train 
never  felt  so  big  before  as  it  did 
when  I got  off  alone  in  a deserted 
station.  The  conductor  and  his  two 
trainmen  wished  me  luck.  They 
wished  the  Lehigh  football  team  luck 
for  the  fall.  Bill  called  me  from  the 
cab,  climbed  down  and  said  good- 
bye. 

The  train  went  on  to  meet  the 
Chicago  express. 
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The 

Interfraternity  Ball 

PRESENTS 

TOMMY  DORSEY 
AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 

Lehigh's  Favorite  Band 


Featuring 

Edy the  Wright  Jack  Leonard  Three  Esquires 


AT  DORNEY  PARK 

Straight  on  Union  Boulevard.  Turn 
left  at  19th  Street  for  two  blocks  to 
Liberty  Street.  Turn  right  onto  Liberty 
Street  and  follow  highway  for  about 
three  miles,  turn  left  off  this  highway 
(sign  telling  where.) 

FEBRUARY  12, 1938 


T en  to  Three 
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Two  Places  of 
Better  Standing  . . . 


LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 

and 

GRESS’S  MOBILGAS 
STATION 

Third  and  Brodhead 


CARS  CALLED  FOR  AND 
DELIVERED 


C.  A.  Dorney 
Furniture  Co. 


FURNITURE 

FLOOR  COVERINGS 

DRAPERIES 
Allentown,  Pa. 


Just  Arrived!! 

NEW  VICTOR  RECORDS 
WITH  TOMMY  DORSEY 

25763 

The  Big  Dipper 
Smoke  from  a Chimney 

Tommy  Dorsey 

25693 

Dipsy  Doodle 
Who 

Tommy  Dorsey 

25750 

Little  White  Lies 
Just  a Simple  Melody 

Tommy  Dorsey 

— ALSO  — 

25761 

Love  Is  Here  to  Stay 
I Was  Doing  All  Right 

Larry  Clinton 
and  His  Orchestra 

25764 

This  Is  My  Night  to  Dream 
On  the  Sentimental  Side 

Guy  Lombardo 
and  His  Royal  Canadians 

Phillips’ 
Music  Store 

24  East  Third  Street 

Phone  2500 
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By  Bill  Gottlieb 


TOMMY  Dorsey  Week  must  have 
been  a success.  At  least,  Victor 
has  followed  it  up  with  a Benny 
Goodman  Week.  Hence,  this 
period’s  output  by  the  swing  master 
is  prodigious.  Most  of  it  is  uniform- 
ly good.  A little  too  uniformly. 
Each  month  I get  more  wearied  of 
stereotyped  blastings  of  alternating 
brasses  and  reeds  continually  chal- 
lenging each  other  and  being  an- 
swered, with  a frequent  over-all  de- 
sign by  Benny’s  riding  clarinet.  This 
— the  Henderson  style — is  not  es- 
sentially a medium  for  first  rate 
music,  although  the  brilliant  Good- 
man instrumentalists  usually  make 
me  forget  this  almost  completely, 
I’ll  admit.  But  without  following  their 
strict  formula,  they  could  be  still 
better,  give  out  more  feeling  (but 
probably  lose  their  popularity — the 
public  prefers  an  easily  recognizable 
band) . 

Take,  for  example,  Life  Goes  To 
A Party,  the  best  , effort  of  Benny’s 
full  band  and,  incidentally,  a “thank 
you”  to  Life  Magazine  for  the  recent 
plug  it  gave  the  band.  Compare  it 
to  a Brunswick  release  of  the  same 
name  by  Harry  James’  orchestra. 
The  Brunswick  group  is  just  a “re- 
cording” outfit.  James  is  really  Good- 
man’s trumpeter,  and  co-author  with 
Goodman  of  the  composition.  The  rest 
of  the  personnel  is  half,  from  Good- 
man’s forces,  half  from  Count  Basie’s. 
With  all  these  superficial  similarities, 
what  a difference!  More  restraint. 
More  expression  and  freedom.  On  it 
is  the  highlight  of  the  month — a half 
minute  break  by  pianist  Jess  Stacey 
(who  was  also  Goodman’s  pianist  on 
his  record),  who  is  backed  by  subtle 
saxes  of  the  Basie  contingent  and 
followed  by  a sock  tenor  ride  and,  at 
the  very  end,  by  a weird  trumpet 
passage  by  either  James  or  Basie’s 
up-and-coming  Buck  Clayton. 

Outstanding  among  the  rest  of  the 
Goodman  discs  (his  Life  Of  The 
Party  is  still  one  of  the  month’s  best, 
despite  the  remarks)  are  Mama,  That 
Moon  Is  Here  Again  and  You  Took 


The  Words  Right  Out  Of  My  Heart 
(Good  Martha  Tilton  vocals);  Loch 
Lomond  (get  the  trumpet  after  the 
first  chorus)  and  Camel  Hop.  Ter- 
rific is  the  word  for  the  Quartette’s 
I’m  A Ding  Dong  Daddy.  But  why 
rave  any  more  about  this  greatest 
of  jazz  chamber  units?  The  trio  does 
Where  Or  When  on  the  other  side. 

Biggest  hit  of  the  year  will  prob- 
ably be  Bei  Mir  Bist  Du  Schon.  Or- 
iginally, the  tune  appeared  in  a He- 
brew show,  then  swung  by  a colored 
jam  band,  then  by  the  Andrews 
Sisters  and  finally  put  in  its  final 
form  by  the  songwriting  team  of 
Cahn  and  Chaplin.  Decca  scored  a 
scoop  by  getting  the  Andrews  sisters 
to  make  an  early  waxing.  It’s  selling 


THE  COUNT— He  Insinuates 


at  a great  clip,  and  not  without  rea- 
son. The  girls  put  it  over  and  are 
backed  by  a tremendously  solid,  cap- 
able but  un-named  orchestra.  A Must. 

On  a par  with  the  James  record  as 
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ALLENTOWN  TILE  and 
MARBLE  CO. 

221  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET 
ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Andrew  Rossetti,  Proprietor 


STEEL  CITY  LAUNDRY 

QUALITY,  SERVICE, 
and  COURTESY 

We  Call  For  and  Deliver 
119  West  Fourth  Street 
Phone  804 


Walbert  and 

Burlingame 

PLUMBING,  HEATING  and 
REPAIRING 

• 

Phone  914  or  5856 


Used  Textbooks 

Sold  at  20%  to  55% 

Slide  Rules  from  $1.25  up 

Personal  Stationery,  Bridge  Items 
Dictionaries,  Bibles 

Regular  Student  Canvas 

Laundry  Cases  Complete,  $1.50 

Filler,  only  35c 

To  Lehigh  Students 

10%  Discount  from  all  our 
Standard  Prices  on  Supplies 

Standard 

Stationery  Supply 

333  South  New  Street 

2714  — TELEHPH0NE  — 2714 

Owned  and  Managed  by  a Lehigh  Man 

H.  A.  (MICKEY)  SEWARD,  '30 


best  of  the  month  is  Count  Basie’s 
original  Time  Out  (Last  month  it  was 
Basie’s  Good  Morning  Blues — oh  you 
Interfraternity  Ball  Committee! ) 
Again  that  exciting  piano  with  its 
minimum  of  notes  and  maximum  of 
insinuation  by  its  heavy  off  beats  and 
inflections.  And  again  that  sure,  solid 
sax.  Thank  goodness  for  that.  It 
wasn’t  long  ago  that  the  reeds,  and 
the  brasses  too,  were  out  of  tune 
half  the  time.  (Decca) 

Jan  Savitt,  who  went  over  so  well 
at  last  year’s  Military  Ball  is  now 
under  the  Bluebird  seal.  His  colored 
singing  star,  Bon  Bon,  and  his  unique 
“running”  bass  give  a worth  while 
touch  to  a much  underrated  orches- 
tra. There’s  The  Gypsy  In  My  Soul 
and  I Live  The  Life  I Love;  Am  I 
In  Another  World  and  My  Heaven 
On  Earth;  You  Started  Something 
and  A Kiss  For  Consolation. 


“On  the  Bonny  Bonny 

Banks  of  Loch  Lomond  ...” 

One  of  the  several  features  on  this 
month’s  Red  Seal  list  is  a special 
Toscanini  waxing  of  Rossini’s  popular 
Semiramide.  The  deserved  magic  of 
the  Toscanini  name  makes  further 
praise  unnecessary.  The  passage,  in 
the  score,  from  a delicate  whisper 
to  exciting,  crashing  climaxes,  some- 
times with  and  sometimes  without 
an  intervening  crescendo,  accom- 
plishes with  a final  perfection  the 
stimulating  effect  desired  by  Rossini 
in  this  overture. 

Two  of  the  better  known  soloists 
add  to  the  Red  Seal  offerings.  Vlad- 
imir Horowitz’s  pure,  brilliant  piano 
presents  Chopin’s  Scherzo  No.  4 in 
E Major  and  violinist  Jascha  Heifetz 
gives  us  Szymanowiski’s  Chant  De 
Roxane  and  De  Falla’s  La  Vida 
Breve. 

BRIEFS 

HAL  KEMP  (Victor)  Powerhouse 


FOR  DISTINCTIVE 
PORTRAITS 

RYAN 

80  West  Broad  Street 
THE  STAR  BARBER 

OF  FOURTH  STREET 

(Opposite  Post  Office) 


General 

Supply  Company 

Building  Materials 

325  Water  Street 

H P.  HALL,  Manager 

Phone  3740 


Bethlehem  Auto 
Rebuilders  and 
Refinishers 


A perfect  job  from 

a speck  to  a wreck 

Radiator  Repairs 
Storage  Space 

• 

Phone:  Bethlehem  4201  Saylorsburg  619 

210  Northampton  Avenue 

South  Side 

Between  2nd  and  3rd  Street 


continued  on  page  twenty-five 
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IT  was  six  weeks  since  Rudy  and 
I had  left  Brooklyn.  We  started  out 
on  an  Indian  Scout  motorcycle. 
When  it  broke  down,  we  managed  to 
slip  it  off  to  a dealer  for  an  old  model  T 
Ford.  When  the  model  T failed  us 
in  turn,  we  worked  a deal  that  got  us 
$40  for  it.  From  this  point,  it  was  a 
two  day  hitch  hike  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
We  got  there  in  the  middle  of  Aug- 
ust, 1934. 

Rudy  and  I were  on  our  way  to 
California. 

The  two  days  of  hitch  hiking  were 
all  we  wanted.  In  three  days,  we  also 
had  enough  of  Salt  Lake  City  and 
swimming  in  the  bitter  water.  How 
were  we  to  continue  to  the  coast? 
Hitch  hiking  was  definitely  out.  So 
were  trains,  with  our  $40  and  some 
odd  change  between  us. 


“We  Slept  on  the  Catwalks” 

Nolan 


both  realized  that  we  were  licked. 
What  do  you  do  now?  What  train 
takes  you  where?  When  does  it  leave? 
How  do  you  go  about  getting  on? 
About  then,  two  boys,  our  age,  look- 
ing like  seasoned  bums,  went  past  us. 

“Got  any  smokes,  fella?”  one  of 
them  asked.  Rudy,  not  realizing  how 
impressive  he  was  being,  took  out  a 
sealed  pack  of  cigarettes  and,  after 
casually  opening  it,  offered  them  each 
one.  Duly  impressed,  the  two  thanked 
us  for  the  cigarettes  and  began  talk- 
ing. 

Later  Rudy  bought  some  cheese  and 
crackers,  and  the  four  of  us  made  a 
meal  of  them.  We  treated  the  two  be- 
cause we  were  grateful  to  be  able  to 
talk  to  someone  who  was  in  the  know. 
One  of  the  boys,  tall  and  good  na- 
tured  looking,  was  named  Lonnie  and 


HOBBY:  Hobo 


Away  back  in  Iowa,  a gas  station 
attendant  had  told  us  of  a two  hun- 
dred mile  trip  made  by  freight.  We 
had  often  talked  of  it  between  our- 
selves, at  first  jokingly,  then  ser- 
iously, and  finally  we  found  ourselves 
making  plans.  We  had  been  initiated 
to  the  cold  desert  nights  in  our  cross- 
ing the  bad  lands  of  Wyoming.  They 
were  bitterly  cold.  We  each  decided 
to  wear  two  pairs  of  pants,  some 
three  or  four  sweaters,  and  our  suede 
jackets.  For  my  part,  I squandered, 
at  a hock  shop,  three  dollars  of  our 
money  on  a vestpocket  Kodak  and  a 
carrying  case. 

Early  the  next  morning,  we  put 
away  a good  meal  and  walked  down 
to  the  freight  yards.  We  felt  like  two 
criminals.  We  expected  uniformed 
policemen  to  come  with  drawn  guns 
from  behind  every  boxcar  we  passed. 
As  we  went  past  an  occasional  hobo, 
both  of  us  felt  as  selfconscious  as  a 
pair  of  girls  at  their  first  dance. 

After  wandering  about  the  big 
yard,  among  the  scurrying  switch  en- 
gines, rows  of  cars,  and  endless  tracks, 
we  sat  in  the  shade  of  a fence.  Al- 
though neither  of  us  said  a word,  we 


Frank  Norris,  ’40 

Drawings  by  the  Author 

Before  entering  Lehigh,  writer 
Frank  Norris  (no  relation  to  the  sim- 
ilarly named  American  realist,  whom 
Lehigh’s  Norris  dislikes)  prepared 
himself  for  college  in  some  of  Amer- 
ica’s best  known  prep  schools.  The 
shields  of  some  of  them  may  be  found 
on  this  page. 

For  three  months,  more  or  less,  Nor- 
ris was  a hobo,  of  a sort,  out  to  see 
America  first.  He  didn’t  exactly  “ride 
the  rods”  — but  only  because,  as 
Frank  hastens  to  add,  “there  haven’t 
been  rods  on  freight  cars  for  over 
20  years.  If  we  were  lucky,  the  other 
boes  and  I rode  inside  the  cars.  Oth- 
erwise we’d  get  up  on  the  catwalk 
on  top  of  the  cars,  lie  on  our  bellies 
and  faces,  grip  the  slats  of  the  cat- 
walk  with  our  fingers,  and  pray  that 
the  train  wouldn’t  stop  short  and  jerk 
us  off  when  we  went  to  sleep.” 

This  is  the  first  of  several  install- 
ments of  Frank’s  experiences. 


came  from  California.  The  other,  a 
short,  tough  looking  boy,  whose  name 
was  Jim,  came  from  somewhere  along 
the  New  Jersey  coast.  The  two  had 
been  buddies  for  the  past  year  ever 
since  they  had  met  at  a transients’ 
camp  at  Palisades,  Colorado.  After 
talking  for  a while,  we  saw  that  they 
were  pretty  square,  and  told  them  of 
our  own  fix. 

We  explained  how  we  got  there, 
what  we  planned  to  do,  and  how 
green  we  were  about  freights.  We 
did  not  tell  them  of  our  forty  dollars 
but  instead  said  that  we  had  three. 
Even  that  impressed  them.  They 
were  going  to  Los  Angeles  and,  since 
we  did  not  care  what  part  of  Calif- 
ornia we  were  going  to  as  long  as  we 
got  there,  we  decided  to  go  along 
with  them. 

“A  brakie  tells  me  there’s  a Union 
Pacific  to  L.  A.  tonight,”  proposed 
Lonnie.  “But  the  yards  are  pretty  hot 
with  dicks.  We’d  better  get  a little 
ways  out  of  town  to  a place  where  the 
train  stopped  at  a track  crossing,  and 
try  to  get  on  there.” 

That  afternoon  our  bunch  walked 
out  of  town  along  the  track.  At  a 
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railroad  trestle  across  the  Jordan 
river,  a mile  or  so  out  of  town,  we 
took  our  clothes  off  and  went  swim- 
ming. We  spent  all  afternoon  playing 
tag  in  the  water,  diving  off  the  trestle 
and  chasing  each  other  up  the  grassy 
banks  of  the  small  river.  The  peo- 
ple in  the  passing  trains  stared  and 
the  women  pretended  to  look  away. 
We  did  not  give  a damn.  It  was  a 
swell  afternoon,  and  we  got  to  know 
Lonnie  and  Jim  pretty  well.  Later 
that  afternoon,  we  got  tired  and  slow- 
ly dressed  in  the  afternoon  sun.  We 
then  walked  another  mile  or  so  down 
to  the  track  crossing,  Lonnie  stopping 
along  the  way  to  milk  a cow  grazing 
by  the  side  of  the  road.  The  owner  of 
the  cow,  a fat  women  who  lived  in  a 
cottage  down  the  road,  saw  Lonnie 
stealing  her  milk  and  came  waddling 
down  the  road  swearing  at  us.  Lonnie 
hurriedly  finished  filling  his  bottle  as 
she  came  puffing  up,  and  he  scam- 
pered out  of  her  reach.  At  dusk,  the 
four  of  us  made  a meal  of  some  stale 
bread  that  Lonnie  pulled  out  of  a bag 
that  he  and  Jim  took  turns  carrying, 
and  finished  off  the  meal  with  the 
warm  milk. 

The  tracks  began  to  click  and  in  the 
distance  came  the  train,  its  head- 
lights casting  a yellow  beam  in  the 
early  evening  dusk.  Behind  the  train 
lay  the  lights  of  Salt  Lake,  small  and 
insignificant,  at  the  foot  of  purple 
mountains.  Lonnie  warned  us:  “Don’t 
try  to  get  on  till  after  the  train  stops 


Glossary 

Goat  or  Trotter 

Switch  Engine 

Manifest 

Merchandise  Train 

Red  Ball 

Express  Freight 

Hot  Shot 

Any  Fast  Freight 

Drag 

Section  of  a Freight 

Division  Point 

Town  with  a Round- 
house where  caboose 
and  engine  crews  are 
changed.  About  150 
to  200  miles  apart  in 
the  West,  75  to  100 
miles  apart  in  the 
East. 

Yard  Dick 

Railroad  Detective 

Highball 

Two  blasts  of  Engin- 
eer’s whistle  to  say 
he’s  going  to  roll. 

Reefer 

Compartment  at  both 
ends  of  Refrigerator 
Car  where  crushed 
ice  is  put  in  at  icing 
stations.  As  high  and 
as  wide  as  the  car 
and  runs  about  214 
feet  of  its  length. 

Canned  Heat  Jag  Drunkenness 

from  gulping  sterno, 
the  cheapest,  quick- 
est, most  common 
way  to  become  dead- 
ly plastered. 

and  starts  again.”  He  explained  to  me 
that  by  that  time  the  dicks  that  were 
riding  the  drag  out  of  the  yard  would 


be  off.  Lonnie  had  also  warned  us 
never  to  catch  a train  anywhere  ex- 
cept at  the  front  right  ladder.  In 
that  case,  if  the  train  was  going  fast 
enough,  it  would  lift  you  off  the 
ground  and  throw  you  against  the 
side  of  the  car.  Had  you  caught  the 
rear  ladder,  it  would  throw  you  be- 
tween the  cars.  Also  the  front  right 
and  rear  left  ladders  were  the  only 
ones  that  went  all  the  way  up  to 
the  roof. 

The  train  came  up  and  passed  us, 
and  we  had  a feeling  that  it  might 
not  stop  at  all.  About  a quarter  of  a 
mile  down  the  line,  it  stopped.  All 
four  of  us  ran.  Lonnie  led  the  way 
with  his  bag  which  was  slung  by  a 
rope  over  his  shoulder  and  kept 
bouncing  up  and  down  on  his  back. 
It  was  hard  running  in  the  coarse 
loose  gravel  of  the  track  bed.  Fin- 
ally, we  got  up  to  the  train  after  it 
had  highballed  and  began  pulling 
away.  Lonnie  swung  up  easily  and 
Jim  followed  him.  Rudy  grabbed  the 
ladder  and  dragged  along  with  his 
feet  bouncing  on  the  gravel;  then  he 
finally  gave  himself  a yank  and 
caught  his  knee  in  the  bottom  rung. 

I had  been  running  along  to  see 
if  Rudy  would  make  the  grade.  When 
I saw  he  was  all  set,  I was  only  one 
car  from  the  caboose.  I grabbed  the 
rusty  rung  and  was  jerked  forward. 
My  feet  bounced  along  until  finally 
I pulled  myself  up  and  climbed  to 
the  top  of  the  car.  I walked  forward 
along  the  tops  to  the  other  three. 

All  of  us  then  walked  along  looking 
for  a reefer  compartment,  but  it 
seemed  we  could  not  find  any  as  the 
drag  was  mostly  made  up  of  cars 
carrying  cement  for  Boulder  Dam. 
About  half  way  up  we  came  to  a 
reefer.  Lonnie  opened  the  hatch  cover 
and  looked  down  in  the  dark  hole. 
A couple  of  voices  from  the  inside 
yelled — “Get  the  hell  goin’!”  Lonnie 

continued  on  following  page 
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dropped  the  hatch  cover  and  went  to 
the  forward  end  of  the  car.  We  got 
there  just  as  three  other  ’boes  who 
had  been  walking  from  the  other 
end  of  the  drag  arrived.  Lonnie 
started  to  lift  the  cover  and,  as  he 
did,  one  of  the  ’boes  kicked  his  hand 
making  him  drop  it.  The  bigger  bo 
told  us:  “Look  for  another  reefer  or 
you’ll  all  be  hittin’  the  gravel.” 
Lonnie  looked  at  Jim  and  then  at 


“Lonnie  Stole  Some  Milk” 

Norris 


our  two  white  faces  and  decided  to 
take  his  advice.  We  went  forward 
a few  cars  more  and  came  upon  a 
flat  car  loaded  with  lumber.  The 
lumber  was  in  two  lengths  each 
half  as  long  as  the  car.  Where  the 
lengths  met,  the  jolting  of  the  car 
had  made  a hollow  in  the  lumber 
in  which  three  people  were  sitting: 
a big  negro,  a dirty  middle  aged  man 
and  a clean  cut  boy  about  eighteen 
years  old.  I was  already  beginning 
to  feel  the  cold  night  desert  air  as  it 
flew  along  the  tops.  I climbed  down 
in  the  hole  which  formed  a shelter- 
ing pocket  from  the  breeze. 

“Get  out!”  Lonnie  shouted. 

I did  and  asked  him  why  I could 
not  stay  there.  “If  the  engineer 
should  have  to  give  her  the  air  sud- 
den like,  that  darn  lumber  would 
shift  forward  and  close  up  as  if  that 
hole  were  never  there.  Now  wouldn’t 
you  look  kinda  foolish  sittin’  there, 
if  she  did  that?” 

I looked  at  the  three  in  the  hole. 
Lonnie  said:  “Yeah,  I know,  maybe 
them  are  takin’  their  chances,  and 
maybe  them  don’t  know  any  better.” 

We  went  on  to  the  gondola  which 
was  loaded  to  within  a few  inches 
from  the  top  with  large  stone  blocks. 
All  of  us  stretched  out  on  this.  The 
night  came  on  and  it  grew  colder 
and  colder  while  the  engine  labored 


ahead.  After  an  hour  or  so  of  such 
riding  the  drag  came  to  a small  stop 
and  a few  empty  reefers  were  put 
on.  We  climbed  into  one  of  the  com- 
partments which  are  at  both  ends 
of  a refrigerated  car,  and  are  loaded 
with  crushed  ice  when  the  car  is 
carrying  perishable  goods.  They  are 
about  three  feet  wide  and  are  as 
long  as  the  car  is  wide.  Inside,  they 
are  lined  with  wooden  lathe  and 
wire  grating.  As  we  got  in,  Jim  drop- 
ped the  latch  bar  down  before  the 
hatch  cover  to  prevent  the  cover 
from  catching  shut  on  us.  On  the 
floor  of  the  car,  we  arranged  our- 
selves, Lonnie’s  long  feet  stretched 
out  on  my  chest.  Almost  immediately, 
Jim  and  Lonnie  were  asleep.  Rudy 
and  I lay  next  to  each  other  not 
saying  a word  and  trying  to  forget 
the  jolting  of  the  car  and  the  cold 
of  the  night. 

We  passed  the  night,  occasionally 
catching  a wink,  and  now  and  then 
lying  awake  and  changing  the  pos- 
ition of  our  cramped  bodies.  We  did 
not  know  what  was  going  on  out- 
side. Now  and  then  the  train  stopped 
and  started  and  backed  up  as  it 
changed  cars  and  took  on  others. 

After  four  or  five  hours,  I found 
I could  not  sleep  any  more  and 
climbed  out  of  the  compartment.  The 
blackness  of  the  night  was  colored 
with  the  faint  gray  of  very  early 
morning.  As  the  morning  grew,  the 
bright  desert  stars  faded.  I could 
see  that  we  were  travelling  south  in 
a valley  lined  by  mountain  ranges. 
Then  the  sun  lit  the  eastern  sky  and 
finally  looked  between  some  moun- 
tains casting  long  shadows  across  the 
valley.  It  rose  higher  and  higher 
clipping  the  mountain  tips  and  thaw- 
ing my  numbness.  Ahead,  the  engine 
threw  its  weak  yellow  beam  as  it 
passed  green  semaphore  signals  one 
after  another,  its  only  companion  the 
endless  telegraph  poles  and  wires 
that  followed  it  southward.  The  hatch 
cover  opened  and  Rudy  climbed  out 
on  the  jolting  top  and  stretched. 
“Darn,  but  that  sun  sure  feels  good.” 

Somewhere  in  the  sparse  brush, 
some  coyotes  were  barking  and  howl- 
ing in  a shrill  note.  It  felt  good  to 
listen  to  Rudy’s  familiar  voice  and 
look  into  his  well  fed  face.  After  a 
while  Lonnie  and  Jim  climbed  out 
and  proceeded  to  give  us  a paternal 
talking  to:  “Aintcha  got  no  more 

brains  than  to  be  sittin’  so  near  the 
end  of  a car?  Supposin’  the  man  up 
ahead  decides  that  he  wants  to  stop 
without  askin’  you  first.  Why,  you’d 
be  skiddin’  off  the  edge  of  this  car 
and  down  among  them  big  cast  iron 


wheels.  This  darn  rattler  would  go 
on  like  nothin’  happened  and  them 
prairie  dogs  would  pluck  your  bones 
dry  and  use  your  clothes  to  line  their 
holes  with.”  Rudy  and  I sheepishly 
moved  to  the  center  of  the  car.  At 
this  time,  Rudy,  Jim,  and  Lonnie 
each  had  a couple  of  Rudy’s  store 
butts  and  finished  up  the  pack. 

The  sun  rose  in  the  sky;  the 
warmth  of  the  morning  changed  to 
the  heat  of  forenoon.  We  rolled  to 
a hissing  squeaking  stop  at  a little 
town.  A brakie  came  by.  Lonnie 
asked  him  how  long  we  would  be 
here. 

“About  ten  minutes.” 

While  the  engine  took  on  water  and 
switched  off  some  cars,  Lonnie  took  a 
piece  of  stale  bread  and  some  salami 
from  his  bag,  and  offered  it  to  us. 
We  thanked  him  and  refused,  and 
then  went  to  a small  coffee  pot  in 
town  run  by  a Chinaman.  We  gorged 
on  bacon  and  eggs. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  train  we 
bought  a loaf  of  bread.  As  we  were 
slowly  crossing  a large  field  the  train 
suddenly  shrilled  its  two  sharp  blasts 
and  began  slowly  to  roll. 

We  ran  across  the  field  and  caught 
it  on  a slow  roll.  We  carefully  made 
our  way  across  the  tops  to  where 
Lonnie  and  Jim  were  lazily  stretched 
out  and  offered  them  the  bread.  They 
took  it  and  put  it  away  without  a 
word.  After  a while  Jim  looked  up  at 
me  and  asked:  “Can  you  see  some- 
thing missin’,”  I looked  around  and 
did  not  notice  anything.  “Yeah,” 
Lonnie  said  dragging  his  words,  “It 
don’t  look  as  if  that  load  of  lumber 
is  still  rolling  with  us.  I’ve  been  talk- 
ing to  the  brakie  and  he  said  that  a 
way  back  in  the  night,  that  lumber 
slid  forward  and  raised  hell  with 
those  boes  riding  in  it”. 

“What  happened  to  them?”  Rudy 
asked  wide-eyed.  “He  didn’t  say 
nothin’  special,  but  that  they  had  to 
leave  the  car  at  a sidin’  to  clean  up 
the  mess.”  I felt  cold  all  over.  “You 
know  I was  riding  a manifest  into 
Buffalo  oncet.”  said  Jim,  “when  a 
bo  half  loaded  with  canned  heat  got 
on  an’  flopped  in  the  end  of  a gon- 
dola full  of  heavy  oiled  pipe.  I told 
him  he’d  better’n  hell  get  out  and 
sit  on  top  the  pipe  with  me  but  all 
he  did  was  cuss  somethin’  back  at 
me.  Well,  pretty  soon  that  oiled  pipe 
started  sliding  around.  That  fellow 
got  pinned  in  there  and  he  shore  did 
yell.  I jumped  up  and  tried  to  move 
the  pipes,  but  I soon  saw  that  it’d 
take  more’n  the  likes  of  me.  Then  I 
looked  along  the  top  for  some  other 
boes  to  help,  but  no  one  being  around 
continued  on  page  seventeen 
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OUR  VERY  GOOD  FRIEND 


Eric  Weiss  ’39,  Tells  Us  of  a Charming  Lad 
from  Price  Hall 


SOON  Ray  Brannon  is  going  to 
die.  He’s  not  going  to  die  quick- 
ly but  he  is  going  to  suffer  a 
long  time  and  at  last  pass  away 
in  the  greatest  of  agony.  And  fur- 
thermore I am  going  to  be  present 
at  the  end  and  I am  going  to  take 
a leading  part  in  administering  the 
tortures. 

It’s  hard  to  put  your  finger  on 
exactly  what  is  the  matter  with  Ray. 
You  might  say  he  was  a boor,  and 
that  would  be  right,  or  you  might 
say  he  was  a louse,  and  that  would 
be  right,  or  you  might  apply  several 
salty  four  letter  words  to  him  and 
to  his  ancestry,  and  that  would  be 
right,  but  words  fail  and  become 
weak  and  watery  when  you  really 
get  to  know  Ray  Brannon. 

It  all  started,  I guess,  back  in 
September.  Three  of  us  up  at  Price 
Hall  had  chipped  in  and  bought  a 
quart.  It  isn’t  the  best  liquor  on  the 
market,  but  we  like  it.  Well,  we  were 
sitting  there,  shooting  the  crap  and 
quietly  killing  the  quart  when,  with- 
out any  warning,  this  egg-head  kicked 
the  door  open  and  strolled  in. 

“Well,”  he  said,  not  batting  an 
eye,  “drinking,  eh.” 

He’d  never  seen  us  before  and  we 
had  no  idea  who  he  was,  but  that 
didn’t  stop  this  bird.  He  stepped 
across  the  room,  picked  up  the  bot- 
tle, wiped  his  sleeve  across  the  top 
of  it,  and  tilted  it.  I thought  he’d 
never  put  it  down.  When  he  finally 
did,  three  inches  of  it  were  gone. 

“Gawd,”  he  said,  making  a face, 
“Gawd,  that’s  vile  stuff.”  And  then 
he  walked  out. 

That  was  how  we  met  Ray  Bran- 
non. 

As  the  semester  went  on  we  came 
to  know  him  better,  and  the  better 
we  got  to  know  him,  the  worse  we 
liked  him.  About  five  of  us  were 
knotted  at  the  bar  down  at  the  Tav- 
ern, minding  our  own  business  and 
not  bothering  anybody  when  Ray 
came  into  the  place.  Now  one  of  us, 
Doak,  had  never  met  Brannon.  Doak 
is  a rather  rough  boy  but  a nice 
fellow. 

Ray  attached  himself  to  the  party 
and  immediately  shouldered  his  way 
through  the  circle,  stuck  his  finger 


out  at  Doak’s  tie,  and 
said  in  his  nauseating 
voice,  “I  don’t  like  that 
tie.” 

We  thought  that 
when  Doak  threw  him 
out  into  the  street  that 
it  might  make  an  im- 
pression on  Ray  but  it 
didn’t  Change  him  in 
the  least. 

This  story  came  to 
me  second  hand:  It 

seems  that  Ray  and  a 
chum  of  the  same  color 
were  out  with  a couple 
of  Fem-Sem  tanks  not- 
ed for  their  capacity.  “We  Held 
After  a thrilling  mov- 
ie they  dropped  into  the  Tavern. 
The  young  ladies  thought  that  they 
would  get  a couple  of  short  ones 
anyway,  but  they  didn’t  know  our 
little  friend. 

“Gingerale  for  the  ladies  and  beer 
for  us,”  Ray  told  the  waiter  without 
a quaver. 

“Hey,”  piped  up  one  of  the  babes 
noted  for  her  candor,  “we’ll  have 
beer  too.” 

“No,”  Ray  said  in  his  firmest  tone, 
“you  don’t  want  any  beer.” 

The  girls  had  to  go  home  early. 

After  I heard  the  story  I asked 
Ray  point  blank  why  he  did  it. 
“Why,”  he  told  me  in  all  frankness, 
“I’m  not  going  to  spend  money  for 
beer  for  girls  like  that.”  As  one  of 
the  young  ladies  told  me  later,  a 
thing  like  that  could  give  Price  Hall 
a bad  name. 

The  week  before  Houseparty  Ray 
walked  into  Sam’s  room,  opened  his 
closet  and  took  out  Sam’s  tuxedo. 
He  brushed  it  off  disdainfully  with 
his  hand  and  turned  around  to  Sam 
who  was  at  his  desk. 

“Look,”  Ray  affirmed,  “you  aren’t 
going  to  the  prom.” 

“Well,”  Sam  came  back,  “I’ve  been 
thinking  about  it.” 

“No,”  Ray  stated  definitely,  “you 
don’t  want  to  go.  I’m  going  to  wear 
your  tux.  You  might  get  it  pressed 
before  then.” 

At  first  Sam  thought  that  he  was 
kidding  and  then  he  remembered 
that  he  was  dealing  with  Ray  Bran- 
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Him  and  Gently  Took  the  Tux  Off  . . . 

non.  “Listen,”  he  said  as  calmly  as 
he  could,  listen,  you’re  not  going  to 
wear  my  tux  to  the  prom,  see.  Even 
if  I don’t  go,  you’re  not  wearing  it, 
see.  After  that  crack  I wouldn’t  lend 
it  to  you  if  it  was  to  save  you  from 
the  everlasting  fires  of  hell,  see.” 
Then  Sam  became  almost  sacrile- 
gious in  his  language.  Ray  waved  his 
hand  airily  and  walked  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  explosion. 

Sam  didn’t  go  to  the  prom  but 
he  got  in  rather  late  that  night  and 
when  he  looked  in  the  closet  the 
tux  was  gone.  Joe  had  seen  Ray 
coming  out  of  the  room  with  it.  “It’s 
O.  K.,”  Ray  had  said.  “Sam  won’t 
mind.  He  said  I could  have  it.” 

After  that  there  was  no  holding 
Sam.  “Let  me  do  it  alone,”  he  begged, 
so  we  watched  him.  It  was  a pleasure 
to  watch  him.  He  wrecked  Ray’s  room 
with  the  art  of  a master.  All  the 
smaller  items  in  the  room  went  out 
the  window.  The  bed  was  taken 
apart,  spring  by  spring,  and  strewn 
in  the  street.  Everything  breakable 
was  smashed.  All  the  clothes,  blank- 
ets, towels,  books,  and  papers  in  the 
room  were  piled  in  a heap  on  the 
mattress  and  then  soaked  with  water 
diluted  with  ink.  Sam  even  tended  to 
those  smaller  matters  that  a lesser 
soul  would  have  neglected,  like  tak- 
ing the  handles  off  the  bureau  draw- 
ers and  then  nailing  the  drawers 
shut.  He  sent  out  for  half  a dozen 
eggs  and  added  them  to  the  pile  and 
continued  on  page  twenty-eight 
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EN  GARDE! 


A Pocket  History  of  Sword-Play  by  the 
Captain  of  Fencing  at  Lehigh, 


DID  you  ever  won- 
der about  the 
buttons  o n the 
back  of  your  dress 
coat?  They  are  there 
only  for  the  reason 
that  they  once  sup- 
ported a sword  belt.  A 
lady  takes  your  left 
arm.  In  an  emergency 
you’ll  want  to  grab  the  sword  with 
your  right  hand.  A “swaggerer”  was 
one  who  affectedly  carried  one  shoul- 
der lower  than  the  other  intimating 
that  his  sword  was  very  heavy.  This 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
must  be  quite  a man  to  wield  it.  A 
“swashbuckler”  went  around  care- 
lessly clattering  his  sword  upon  his 
buckler — indicating  that  he  was 
ready  for  a fight. 

For  at  least  4.000  years  men  set- 
tled their  differences  with  “cold 
steel.”  Only  in  the  last  150 
years  has  the  sword  disap- 
peared as  part  of  our  daily  life. 

Few  people  realize  the  part  it 
once  played  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  and  more  than  one  blade 
has  been  inscribed  with  senti- 
ments similar  to  “Trust  In  God 
And  Me.” 

During  the  Crusades  and 
Middle  Ages  the  use  of  armor 
for  defensive  purposes  was  de- 
veloped to  a high  degree.  As 
it  was  impossible  to  cut  a man 
who  was  encased  in  iron,  the 
sword  was  made  very  heavy 
with  two  views  in  mind:  To 
crush  the  armor  and  to  bruise 
and  injure  the  opponent  by 
sheer  weight  and  strength  of 
blow.  Only  the  commoners  who 
could  not  afford  expensive  arm- 
or knew  how  to  defend  them- 
selves without  it.  They  had  to 
use  the  sword  for  their  defense 
as  well  as  offense. 

Strangely  enough,  the  inven- 
tion of  firearms  is  responsible 
for  the  development  of  sword- 
play. 

When  a commoner  could  stand  a 
hundred  feet  off  and  with  little 
“demi-hauque”  perforate  a suit  of 
armor  and  its  noble  wearer,  even 
the  most  stupid  realized  that  the  hot 
and  heavy  iron  suit  had  seen  its 
day. 

So  the  sword  grew  rapidly  lighter 
and  lighter,  for  it  no  longer  had  to 
cut  through  armor. 

One  trouble  developed  as  the 
swords  were  made  thinner.  The 
blades  whipped  too  much.  A Polish 
noble,  Count  Keonigsmarken,  solved 
the  problem  in  1680  by  making  a 
blade  of  triangular  cross  section  and 
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partly  hollowing  out  the  sides.  Here 
was  a blade  that  was  beautifully 
light  and  stiff  at  the  same  time. 

The  straight  hilt  of  the  Crusaders 
was  modified.  Someone  added  a 
curved  piece  of  steel  across  the  back 
of  the  hand  to  protect  the  knuckles. 
Soon  another  piece  was  added  to 
protect  the  thumb.  This  process  went 
on  ’till  the  hilt  consisted  of  numerous 


curved  strips  covering  up  the  hand 
to  the  wrist  in  some  cases. 

Someone  made  further  additions  in 
the  way  of  plates  between  openings 
in  the  pieces  and  soon  the  hilt  was 
a solid  bowl.  All  sorts  of  combina- 
tions and  sizes  of  hilts  were  tried. 
Today  the  cup  hilt  is  most  common. 

There  are  two  main  types  of 
swords:  the  rapier  for  thrusting  and 
the  broadsword  or  sabre  for  cutting. 
The  scimitar  and  the  cutlass  are  spec- 
ial types  of  sabres  in  which  the 
curved  edge  makes  for  easier  cut- 
ting but  poorer  defensive  work.  The 
curved  blade  has  its  origin  with 
Asiatic  horsemen.  A variation  of  the 
rapier  is  the  short,  light,  well  bal- 


anced “small  sword” 
having  no  cutting 
edges  and  used  only 
with  the  point.  Each 
type  of  sword  called 
for  different  techniques 
and  the  evolution  of 
swordplay  was  to  bring 
this  out. 

Those  same  nobles  who  discarded 
their  armor  had  to  go  to  the  despised 
commoners  to  learn  to  defend  them- 
selves with  only  a sword. 

The  earliest  teachers  were  jugglers 
and  sword  dancers  of  the  country 
fairs.  Some  of  the  more  skillful  be- 
gan calling  themselves  “masters.” 
But  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
system  of  technique  known  today. 
Sword  skill  was  based  on  tricks.  For 
a given  price  a teacher  would  dis- 
close to  you  his  jealously  guarded 
trick;  but  not  before  he  had  you 
promise  never  to  disclose  it  to 
others  and  never  to  use  it 
against  himself. 

His  tricks  would  usually  con- 
sist of  rough  and  tumble  dag- 
ger tactics  and  methods  of 
seizing  the  opponents  blade. 
There  also  were  trick  thrusts. 

Every  swordsman  had  two 
goals:  the  universal  parry  that 
would  be  proof  against  any 
kind  of  thrust  or  cut  and  the 
converse  — the  unstoppable  at- 
tack. The  latter  was  known  as 
the  “botta  seereta”  or  “secret 
thrust.”  The  lunge  was  once  a 
“botta  seereta”  and  its  begin- 
nings are  seen  in  the  statement 
of  George  Silver  in  his  “Par- 
adoxes of  Defense”  (1599)  that 
an  Italian  master  once  told 
him,  “Me  be  an  excellent  man, 
me  teach  how  to  thrust  two 
feet  further  than  any  English- 
man.” 

Swordplay  until  1780  was 
marked  by  two  main  differen- 
ces from  the  art  as  practiced 
today.  One  was  in  the  method  of 
moving  away  from  or  towards  an 
opponent.  Today  the  swordsman 
rarely  moves  one  foot  past  the  other 
in  shifting  position.  This  is  so  be- 
cause at  the  instant  his  feet  are  op- 
posite each  other  he  is  off  balance 
continued  on  page  twenty-six 


This  is  the  first  of  two  ar- 
ticles on  fencing  by  Janies 
Bright.  The  second  will  appear 
February. 
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WE  first  saw  it  in  a college  town. 
We  weren’t  impressed.  The 
next  time  was  in  a public 
dance  hall.  We  still  weren’t 
impressed.  But  when  we  saw  it  in 
the  staid,  conservative  Hotel  Statler 
in  staid  conservative  Boston,  we  were 
willing  to  admit  that  the  Big  Apple 
WAS  something  and  that  it  HAD 


“arrived.” 

When  five  young  couples  took  the 
floor,  we  realized  that  here  was  some- 
thing unlike  what  we  had  seen  any- 
where before.  This  time  we  weren’t 
watching  a group  of  well  meaning 
but  unversed  amateurs  doing  the 
wrong  steps  while  an  incapable  cal- 
ler stumbled  over  his  commands. 

Instead,  we  saw  ten  young  danc- 
ers go  into  their  dance  in  unison.  We 
saw  shiners  who  could  really  shine. 
And  when  it  was  all  over  we  weren’t 
nearly  as  surprised  at  the  fact  that 
the  reserved  New  Englanders  were 
on  their  feet  clapping,  yes  even 
whistling,  for  an  encore,  as  we  were 
at  realizing  that  the  Big  Apple,  when 
done  correctly,  is  a masterpiece  in 
modern  dancing. 

After  the  encore,  which,  incident- 
ally, was  every  bit  as  interesting  and 
every  bit  as  well  received  as  the 
original  performance,  we  spoke  to 
the  chap  who  acted  as  the  caller  of 
the  outfit.  He  answered  our  questions 
concerning  the  dance  and  gave  us 
what  is  considered  in  dancing  circles 
to  be  the  authentic  history  of  the  Big 
Apple. 

The  Big  Apple,  other  stories  not- 
withstanding, was  born  in  a Colum- 
bia, S.  C.  colored  dance  hall  named 
the  Big  Apple.  Here  the  Charleston, 
Trucking,  Lindy  Hop,  and  Susie  Q 
had  all  held  sway  at  one  time  or  an- 
other and  none  of  these  steps  had 
ever  completely  died  out.  Instead 
they  were  cross-bred,  modified  and 
thoroughly  mixed  until  the  seed  of 
an  entirely  new  species  was  formed. 
Nurtured  by  the  hot  notes  from  syn- 
copated saxes  and  trumpets,  the  seed 


developed  into  a wild  young  plant 
growing  weedlike  without  cultivation 
or  control.  It  was  in  this  form  that 
some  of  the  students  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  found  the 
sprout. 

They  took  it  back  to  school  with 
them,  refined,  modified  it,  and  set 
the  budding  plant  in  the  middle  of 
the  University  dance  floor.  Eagerly 
snatched  up  by  the  student  body,  the 
dance  created  such  a furore  on  and 
about  the  campus  that  eventually  it 
found  its  way  into  Arthur  Murray’s 
dancing  studios.  Here  Murray  added 
a touch  or  two  of  his  own  and  pre- 
sented the  Big  Apple  in  full  bloom 
to  Northern  society. 

This  is  what  King  Murray,  him- 
self says  about  his  latest  of  dance 
adaptations: 

“The  more  noise  you  make  while 
you  dance  the  Big  Apple  the  merrier. 


BIG 

APPLE 


Henry  Heckman  ’39 

Tells  Us  All  About  the  Dance 
You’ll  Be  Trying  at  the 
Interfraternity  Ball 


If  you  can  whistle  through  your 
teeth,  let  out  a blast  every  now  and 
again.  And  if  you  like  to  say  ‘Yippee- 
ai-yai’  you  can  give  forth  a yippee 
whenever  the  spirit  moves  you.  Any 
noise  which  is  noisy  is  a welcome 
part  of  the  Big  Apple. 

“The  caller,  of  course,  is  the  genius 
of  the  dance.  If  he’s  good,  he  can 
have  you  following  the  leader  over 
grand  pianos  before  the  dance  is 
over. 

“But  the  usual  big  applesauce 
dished  out  by  the  caller  starts  with 
the  Charleston  swing,  ‘swing  high,’ 
he  shouts.  And  every  one  swings  a 
foot  into  the  center  of  the  circle, 
shouting  ‘swing  high’  at  the  top  of 
his  or  her  lungs.  Then  comes  ‘swing 
low’  which  is  the  same  thing  with 
less  kick. 

“ ‘Peck  and  pose’  is  one  of  the  cal- 
ler’s best  calls.  You  face  your  part- 
ner on  that  one  and  peck  first  at 
his  right  shoulder  and  then  at  his 
left  shoulder  with  your  head.  Then 
you  grab  each  other  and  do  any  sort 
of  dervish  that  suits  your  combined 
fancy  until  suddenly  the  music  stops. 
Whereupon,  you  hold  the  position 
you  were  in  when  the  last  note 


sounded.  Great  fun,  as  you  can  see. 

“Another  good  one  is  ‘Praise  Allah,’ 
where  everyone  in  the  circle  stomps 
to  the  music,  raises  arms  and  waves 
hands  about  in  Porgy  and  Bess  fash- 
ion, bowing  forward  and  then  back 
in  a rather  irreverent  fashion. 

“The  call  for  shiners  always  pleases 
the  exhibitionists  in  the  circle.  And 
even  some  of  the  others.  The  caller 
names  Winnie  and  Ed,  let’s  say,  and 
says  ‘Shine’  . . . which  means  a solo 
dance  by  Winnie  and  Ed  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  circle.  A caller  who  doesn’t 
call  lots  of  shiners  during  a Big  Ap- 
ple is  just  plain  mean.  It’s  the  only 
way  for  the  dancers  who  aren’t  shin- 
ing to  catch  their  breaths. 

“And  it’s  a breath-losing  game. 
You  shag  all  the  time  when  you’re 
not  doing  something  else.  The  caller 
may  call  a truck  round,  which  is 
sometimes  explained  as  ‘Get  your 
girl  and  take  a twirl.’ 

“He  may  call  a Susie-Q  to  the  left 
or  a Susie-Q  to  the  right.  He  may 
call  on  the  girls  to  swing  forward, 
which  means  girls  and  boys  start 
shuffling  ’round  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. He  may  give  you  the  call  to 
‘heel  the  apple,’  by  which  he  means 
for  you  to  hop  along  toward  the 
center  of  the  circle  on  both  heels. 

“The  grand  finale  is  usually  a good 
old-fashioned  London  Bridge,  taken 
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bodily  out  of  the  Virginia  Reel.  And 
the  curtain  call  is  ‘truck  on  home’ 
which  means  you  truck  until  you 
drop,  praise  Allah,  into  your  chair — 
or  into  the  waiting  ambulance.  But 
then,  an  apple  a day  keeps  the  doc- 
tor away,  doesn’t  it?  So  there  couldn’t 
be  an  ambulance.” 

Thus  runs  Arthur  Murray’s  des- 
cription of  the  Big  Apple,  but  the 
best  description  we  have  ever  seen 
or  heard  is  “The  Big  Apple” — an  old 
fashioned  square  dance  after  four 
“Old  Fashioneds.”  Yeh,  man,  truck 
on  down! 
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PEASANT 

WEDDING 

K.  A.  Janulis  ’38 

Writes  of  a Lithuanian 
Marriage  Festival  in 
Which  He  Took  Part 

IT  was  a gay  wedding,  that  of  Peter 
and  Birute,  and  it  was  a good  deal 
more  binding  than  many.  Most 
peasant  weddings  are. 

This  one  happened  not  so  long  ago 
in  a little  country  called  Lithuania. 
High  up  on  the  face  of  Europe,  across 
the  Baltic  from  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  it  lies  laced  with  shallow, 
meandering  rivers,  covered  with  seas 
of  wheat  and  oats,  and  populated  by 
rugged,  hard  working  peasants.  Only 
vaguely  troubled  by  the  political  in- 
trigue which  seethes  about  them, 
they  work  their  fields  stolidly,  sing 
their  songs  lustily,  and,  twice  a day, 
pray  for  the  welfare  of  their  mother- 
land. 

Their  lives,  filled  with  the  same- 
ness which  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  business  of  scratching  a living 
out  of  the  soil  worked  for  centuries, 
are  varied  only  by  weekly  washings 
on  the  Sabbath,  monthly  jaunts  to 
the  village  market,  annual  festivals 
as  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Independ- 
ence Day,  and  intermittent  christen- 


ings, weddings  and  funerals.  It  was 
a wedding  that  the  good  people  of 
Suvalskus  County  were  busily  pre- 
paring for  on  the  Sunday  morning 
in  August  when  I drove  through  on 
a rickety  little  cart  drawn  by  a team 
of  dusty  mules. 

I met  the  wedding  party  at  a fork 
in  the  road.  The  procession,  gay  with 
multi-colored  costumes  and  noisy 
with  the  wheeze  of  a concertina,  the 
squeal  of  a clarinet  and  the  squeak 
of  an  ancient  fiddle,  all  mingled  with 
a hodge-podge  of  song  and  laughter, 
turned  into  the  road  to  the  village 
just  as  I did.  My  dusty  mules  brayed 
at  the  ribbon-bedecked  horses  in  the 
train  and  someone,  noticing  my  golf 
knickers  and  camera  case,  shouted 
“Vayo!  Americonas  Turistas!” 

For  a moment,  like  a motion  pic- 
ture stopped  short,  the  party  halted 
and  the  hubbub  died  to  excited 
whispers  as  everyone  stared.  I waved, 
laughed  hello,  and  the  spell,  as  quick- 
ly as  it  had  fallen,  was  broken  and 
my  cart  and  I were  surrounded  by 
a riot  of  color  and  joyful  greetings. 

As  little  girls  threw  garlands  of 
daisies  and  wild  roses  around  the 
necks  and  ears  of  my  mules,  a red- 
faced old  gentleman  in  a flowered 
vest  and  a fuzzy  silk  top  hat  bowed 
ceremoniously  and,  shouting  above 
the  redoubled  babble  of  voices,  in- 
vited me  to  come  along. 

“By  thunder!”  the  old  gentleman 
puffed  as  he  pulled  himself  up  beside 
me  and  the  party  moved  on,  “you 
may  be  from  America  but  you  will 
never  again  see  a wedding  like  this 
one!  Birute  is  my  only  niece  and  do 
you  know  who  I am?  I am  Post- 
master Mazaikis  . . . from  Keniev!” 

My  mules  brayed  and  pranced, 
pleased  with  the  gayety  and  the  ropes 
of  flowers  about  their  necks  and  ears. 

“Yes  sir,  by  thunder!”  Postmaster 
Mazaikis  continued,  “And  it’s  not  a 
bad  match  . . . not  a bad  match  at 


all!  Peter’s  father  owns  more  land 
and  cows  than  anyone  else  in  the 
whole  of  Suvalskus  County  . . . yes 
sir!  . . . and,”  he  winked  his  eye,  “to- 
night there  will  be  a full  moon!” 

He  mopped  his  red  face  with  his 
sleeve,  clapped  me  on  the  shoulder 
jovially,  and  in  a brave  bass  voice 
took  up  the  song  the  others  around 
us  were  singing. 

“Tura  li  tura  la 
The  old  man  said 
This  young  couple  will  not  be 
wed 

Until  tonight  when  the  moon 
comes  up 

When  the  moon  comes  up 
And  they  drink  from  the  cup 
Tonight  tura  li  tura  la  . . .” 

“Come  on!  Come  on!  Join  in,  young 
fellow!”  Birute’s  uncle  bellowed, 
laughing,  “Sing!  That’s  what  wed- 
dings are  made  for!” 

It  was  still  a good  three  miles  to 
the  village  and  the  morning,  almost 
gone  already,  was  warm  and  dusty. 
But  no  one  cared.  There  were  four 
large  wagons  filled  to  overflowing 
with  festive  young  and  old  and  three 
or  four  score  revelers  on  foot  who 
skipped  and  danced  around  the  cov- 
ered carriage  of  the  couple  to  be  wed. 
Behind  us  the  road,  shimmering  with 
heat,  was  strewn  with  blossoms  of 
all  sorts.  As  the  procession  merrily 
crept  along,  crows,  startled  out  of 
the  wheat  that  walled  the  road  cawed 
resentfully  and  flapped  away. 

The  church  seemed  dark  and  as 
cool  as  a cave  after  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine on  the  worn  cobbles  of  the 
village  street.  Larger  than  I’d  ex- 
pected it  to  be,  it  was  little  more 
than  half  filled  by  the  flushed  peas- 
ants of  the  wedding  party  who  knelt 
on  the  polished  stone  floor  and  gazed, 
eyes  sparkling  with  suppressed  ex- 
continued  on  page  twenty-four 


CAMERA:  by  Louis  C.  Stoumen  ’39 

On  the  following  four  pages  the  REVIEW  presents  an  advance  portfolio  of  the  pho- 
tographs of  Louis  ('.  Stoumen  from  “Pre-Faces,”  his  hook  of  photographs,  poems,  and 
stories  to  he  published  this  Spring.  The  volume  will  he  printed  for  subscribers  in  a limited 
edition  of  100  copies  by  Carl  Palmer  at  the  Signature  Press. 

Made  with  a relatively  inexpensive  miniature  camera,  the,  photographs  on  these  pages 
reveal  the  photographer  as  possessed  of  intense  interest  and  sympathy  with  peoples  and 
things,  and  a uniquely  personal  way  of  looking  at  them.  The  conventional  subjects  of  girl- 
portrait  and  still-life  are  here  transformed  into  something  original  and  vital,  and  such  un- 
promising material  as  a sleeping  vagrant  and  a junk  yard  is  rendered  significant  and  even 
beautiful. 

Last  month  the  REVIEW  published  a portfolio  of  lithographic  drawings  of  burlesque 
by  Carl  Palmer  (yes,  the  same  lad  who  is  printing  Stoumen’s  book),  and  it  is  our  hope  to 
offer  you  from  time  to  time  similar  selections  of  the  best  in  student  art. 

TITLES: 

1 ) DONUT  FACTORY  3.)  VERVE  (Miss  Vince  De  Beilis) 

2.)  “ONE  THIRD  OF  THE  NATION  ...”  4.)  STILL  LIFE  WITH  “BUTTONS” 

All  prints  were  made  with  a Foth-Flex  f.  3.5  miniature  camera  and  enlarged  on  11X14 
Velour  Black  paper.  They  are  here  reproduced  by  photo-offset  process. 
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HOBBY:  Hobo 

continued  from  page  eight 

all  I could  do  was  ride  with  the 
screamin’  buggar  until  we  came  to  a 
stop  and  then  I told  the  brakie  of  the 
goin’s  on.  He  called  the  rest  of  the 
caboose  crew  and  together  we  moved 
the  pipe  and  got  the  poor  slob  out. 
His  face  was  all  ripped  and  his  shoul- 
der looked  like  a chicken’s  does  when 
it  is  pulled  apart.  When  we  got  him 
out  he  couldn’t  even  say  nothin’. 
They  put  him  in  somebody’s  car  and 
drove  off  with  him. 

“As  we  were  rollin’  again,  I saw 
that  I was  all  covered  with  the  poor 
slob’s  blood.  Make  believe  it  didn’t 
take  me  a lot  of  washin’  to  clean  my 
clothes  of  that  darn  mess.” 

“Yeah,”  said  Lonnie,  “I  oncet  knew 
of  a nigger  that  was  ridin’  the  bottom 
of  a hopper  and  before  he  knew  it 
he  was  dumped  out  on  the  track.  You 
can  never  tell  if  those  hopper  doors 
is  locked  proper.” 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  the  train 
rolled  through  bleak  country  that 
started  to  get  hilly  and  gradually  be- 
came mountainous.  Huge  cliffs  and 
rocks  towered  over  us.  We  went 
through  an  occasional  tunnel.  Finally, 
we  came  to  the  mountain  division  of 
Delta.  There  we  took  on  an  extra  en- 
gine, changed  caboose  crews,  and 
continued. 

At  a town  called  Lund,  some  boes 
that  had  been  shaken  off  a train  that 
had  came  through  before,  got  on  with 
us.  Altogether  there  were  some  ten 
or  fifteen  of  us  riding  the  tops.  By 
this  time  Rudy  and  I were  covered 
with  grime.  The  soot  from  the  engine 
was  in  our  mouths,  our  ears,  our 
hair,  and  in  our  eyes.  Although  we 
had  taken  off  our  many  sweaters  and 
jackets,  we  were  still  sweating  from 
a sun  that  shone  out  of  a cloudless 
sky.  For  a while  we  still  climbed, 
most  of  the  way  following  the  gorge 
of  a river  and  occasionally  taking  a 
short  cut  through  a tunnel  and  again 
meeting  the  river  farther  on.  The 
sides  of  the  gorge  were  lined  with 
electric  avalanche  fences.  High  above 
us  huge  cliffs  towered  and  leaned 
toward  us.  The  weathered  strata  of 
the  rock  sang  a song  of  violent  color 
as  it  stood  bare  in  the  afternoon  sun. 
Our  twin  engine  drag  toiled  up  the 
steep  grade.  It  paused  occasionally 
hissing  and  panting  as  it  took  on 
water.  Now  and  then  we  would  pull 
to  a siding  while  another  freight  went 
by  and  the  boes  strung  along  its  top 
waved  to  us.  Sometimes  a fast  pas- 
senger limited  streaked  by.  We  got 


flashes  of  passengers  eating,  reading 
and  dozing  behind  windows  and 
glass  enclosed  observation  decks. 
They  were  seeing  America. 

We  crossed  the  divide  and  rolled 
on  down  into  a country  which  had 
lonely  peaks  and  small  brush  and 
cactus  plants.  Night  began  overtaking 
us  from  the  East  and  finally  we  saw 
the  light  of  Las  Vegas  ahead  in  the 
desert. 

We  jumped  off  on  the  gravel  at 
Las  Vegas  and  struck  out,  with  Lon- 
nie and  Jim,  for  the  Federal  Trans- 
ients Camp.  Inwardly,  Rudy  and  I 
had  some  misgivings  about  it.  We 
both  had  seen  the  free  kitchens  of 
the  Bowery  and  their  clientele. 
“Lucky  us”  said  Rudy  to  me  “here’s 
where  we  get  loused  up.”  The  camp 
however  proved  to  be  a neat  group 
of  new  frame  buildings.  We  went  in- 


side, gave  fictitious  names  and  odd 
personal  histories.  After  spending  an 
hour  in  the  process  of  waiting  in  line 
and  filling  blanks  for  future  data  of 
the  life  of  transients  in  the  U.  S.,  we 
came  out  and  began  waiting  for  our 
names  to  be  called  for  our  meal  tick- 
ets. After  listening  to  a few  names, 
Rudy  looked  at  me  sheepishly  and 
said,  “You  know,  Frank,  I forgot  the 
phony  name  I put  down  on  that 
thing.”  I mumbled  something.  “Well, 
I only  wrote  it  once  or  twice”  re- 
plied Rudy. 

Rudy  went  through  for  another 
ticket  and  we  went  into  a very  clean 
mess  hall.  There  was  a good  supper 
of  roast  pork.  That  night  Lonnie  and 
Jim  slept  in  the  camp  bunkhouse  but 
Rudy  and  I decided  to  take  to  the 
hay  in  an  empty  boxcar  on  a siding. 
As  we  asked  the  Lord  to  tuck  us  in 
safely,  we  also  asked  Him  to  bless 
dear  F.  D.  R.  for  providing  us  with 
such  a fine  supper. 

About  noon  we  awoke.  After  wash- 
ing in  a half  dry  muddy  brook,  we 
walked  over  to  the  camp  where  we 
found  Lonnie  and  Jim  waiting  for 


lunch.  It  was  a good  meal  and  after 
it  we  went  to  look  over  Los  Vegas. 

Los  Vegas  is  a strange  growth  of 
frame  buildings  typical  of  a desert 
town.  Like  Reno,  it  boasts  a main 
street  with  huge  electric  signs.  Gam- 
bling places  and  liquor  stores  line 
both  sides  of  Main  Street.  These  are 
for  the  army  of  workers  who  come 
in  from  Boulder  City  thirty  miles 
away  and  across  the  Arizona  state 
line.  Nevada,  unlike  Arizona,  is  a 
wide  open  state,  everything  from 
gambling  to  prostitution  is  legal  pro- 
viding it  is  duly  licensed.  Town  police 
ride  about  in  powerful  patrol  cars. 

We  followed  a town  fashion  and 
found  a bit  of  unoccupied  lawn  where 
we  stretched  out  and  promptly  went 
to  sleep.  Suddenly  we  heard  a train 
highballing  in  the  distance.  We  ran 
and  as  we  came  to  the  track  we  saw 


the  rear  light  of  the  caboose  disap- 
pearing in  the  distance. 

This  meant  another  night  in  an 
empty  boxcar.  In  the  morning  we 
found  that  Lonnie  and  Jim  had  gone 
that  night.  Since  our  meal  tickets 
were  only  good  for  three  meals,  un- 
less we  wanted  to  sign  up  with  the 
camp  and  work  for  keep  and  a dollar 
a week,  we  laid  out  for  a breakfast. 
That  evening,  without  our  guardians 
but  without  mishap,  we  caught  a 
train  rolling  south  for  L.  A. 

In  the  gray  desert  morning  light, 
Rudy  and  I had  a long  talk.  The 
jolting  cars  were  hard  riding  and 
the  country  pretty  monotonous.  He 
wanted  to  get  home  and  have  some 
fun  before  vacation  was  over.  “This 
darn  travel  is  a pain  in  the  elbow. 
Besides  it  is  six  weeks  since  I’ve  seen 
my  girl.”  He  had  some  money  coming 
to  him  by  general  delivery  at  L.  A. 
He  decided  to  get  a bus  ticket  and 
go  home.  “You  know  you  can  see  a 
lot  of  country  from  a bus.” 

I did  not  even  try  to  argue  with 
him.  Instead  I took  ten  of  his  twenty 
continued  on  page  eighteen 
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dollars  and  an  extra  sweater,  and 
told  him  that  I was  going  to  do  the 
coast  up  right  before  I started  home. 

Together  we  rode  into  the  division 
of  Crucero  where  I found  out  from 
a brakie  that  all  the  trains  rolling 
into  San  Bernardino  were  being 
shaked  down  and  the  boys  were  being 
put  away.  California  was  getting  sick 
and  tired  of  the  boes  poring  in  every 
Fall  and  living  off  relief.  I told  Rudy 
that  it  might  be  a good  idea  to  hitch 
hike  into  San  Bernardino  from  Bar- 
stow,  the  last  stop  this  side  of  the 
desert.  He  replied  that  if  we  tried  to 
hitch  hike  in  the  desert  we  might 
get  stuck  there  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives.  That  made  me  feel  all  the  more 
certain  that  I wanted  to  hitch  hike 
in.  It  was  also  clear  that  he  could 
only  think  of  riding  in  on  the  bus. 

At  Barstow,  pigheadedly,  I got  off 
the  train  and  feeling  awfully  lonely 
shook  Rudy’s  hand  and  walked  away 
from  him  in  the  maze  of  cars  stand- 
ing in  the  Santa  Fe  yard.  Now  I 
really  was  by  myself. 

After  a bite  to  eat  in  Barstow,  I 
walked  on  the  main  highway  to  the 
edge  of  the  town.  There  I waited  for 
many  hours  in  the  sun  ’till  finally  I 
got  a ride  from  a little  old  man  in  a 
pre-war  truck. 

Hours  later,  after  crossing  the 
Mojave  Desert,  we  came  to  a large 
hill  or  small  mountain  and  as  we 
got  to  the  top  of  it,  there  was  a sign 
saying  “Summit.”  This  seemed  aw- 
fully small  after  some  of  the  moun- 
tains I had  crossed  in  the  past  few 
days.  As  we  crossed  to  the  other  side, 
I saw  a long  drop  and  far  below  a 
beautiful  stretching  valley.  The  green 
was  the  green  of  the  orange  groves 
and  vineyards  of  Imperial  City.  Along 
a long  cement  highway,  we  wove 
back  and  forth  along  the  side  of  the 
valley  until  we  reached  the  bottom. 
There  the  old  fellow  let  me  off. 

After  a short  time,  another  truck 
came  along  and  gave  me  a lift  to 
the  outskirts  of  San  Bernardino. 
There  one  branch  of  the  Highway 
went  right  towards  L.  A.  and  the 
other  went  on  into  town.  Across  the 
highway  was  a slender  goodlooking 
young  Jewish  boy  trying  to  catch 
a ride  eastward.  He  wore  a loud  blue 
suit.  “Where  are  you  going?”  I 
asked.  “New  York,”  he  replied,  “I 
live  there.”  “What  part  of  New  York 
are  you  from?”  “The  Bronx.  Hey! 
you  sound  like  a New  Yorker  your- 
self.” “I’m  from  Brooklyn,”  I an- 
swered. “Well,  what  in  hell  are 
you  doing  in  this  godawful  place? 


Don’t  you  know  that  all  there  is 
here  is  phonies.  I got  relatives  in 
Brooklyn,  and  I wouldn’t  give  one 
block  of  Kings  Highway  for  the 
whole  outfit.” 

A third  driver  passed  and  called, 
“Jump  in.”  I saw  the  driver  was  a 
middle-aged  man  with  a kindly  in- 
telligent face. 

“Where  are  you  going,  son?” 

“L.  A.” 

“Well,  I’m  going  only  as  far  as 
Pasadena.  From  there  it’s  only  a short 
hop  in  to  L.  A.”  We  rode  along  and 
the  driver  and  I got  to  know  a good 
deal  about  each  other.  He  had  a 
trucking  business,  had  two  trucks  and 
was  shipping  mining  machinery  to  a 
gold  mine  in  the  Mojave  Desert. 
When  we  got  to  Pasadea,  he  would 
not  think  of  letting  me  go  on  with- 
out seeing  his  wife  and  son.  I soon 
saw  why  he  took  such  an  interest  in 
me.  His  son  was  very  much  like  me 
in  looks  and  a few  years  younger 
than  I.  His  wife  would  not  let  me 
go  on  but  pushed  me  into  a bath- 
room with  a cake  of  soap.  After  a 
good  bit  of  scrubbing,  I was  put  into 
a shirt  several  sizes  too  large  for  me, 
and  a pair  of  pants  several  sizes  too 
small.  With  my  face  without  its  cus- 
tomary covering  of  soot  I looked 
strange  even  to  myself.  I tried  to  re- 
fuse their  kindness  but  they  would 
have  none  of  it.  I had  a meal  at  a 
table  set  with  silver  and  linen  and 
then  was  treated  to  a movie  through 
which  I slept.  I was  then  whisked 
home  and  shanghaied  into  a clean 
bed. 

The  next  day  was  a Sunday  and 
I was  duly  taken  to  church  and  in 
the  afternoon,  at  my  suggestion,  their 
son  and  I cleaned  up  their  yard.  That 
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evening,  after  a fine  supper,  and  a 
few  sobs  from  the  lady  of  the  house, 
I swung  out  for  L.  A. 

I rode  the  last  few  miles  into  L.  A. 
via  Pacific  Electric  trolley  and  slept 
that  night  in  an  all  night  picture 
house.  Occasionally,  I would  wake 
up  to  see  repetitions  from  either  a 
cowboy  picture  or  some  queer  con- 
coction called  “Sterilization.” 

The  next  morning  I paid  a dime 
for  fare  and  rode  by  the  “Big  Red 
Car”  to  Hollywood.  I wasted  a few 
hours  wandering  about  Hollywood 
streets  and  boulevards  and  past  drug- 
stores, parking  lots  and  gaudy  hot 
dog  stands.  The  place  gave  me  a 
pain  and  I struck  out  for  Frisco  via 
the  Coast  Highway.  The  trip  up  the 
coast  was  a succession  of  short  hops 
on  trucks  and  dilapidated  cars.  It 
seems  that  no  one  with  any  self  re- 
spect would  give  me  a ride.  That 
night  I lay  over  for  50  cents  in  a 
small  rooming  house. 

So  this  is  California.  Hot  dog 
stands,  oil  wells  standing  in  the  hills 
and  in  the  very  sea.  Bare  bald  hills 
with  occasional  brush.  Thick  orange 
groves  and  green  truck  farms  which 
spring  up  like  weeds  in  the  irrigated 
deserts.  Every  one  was  telling  you 
about  the  big  oranges,  the  fine  clim- 
ate, and  answered  all  queries  of 
earthquakes  with  a disgusted  scowl 
and  the  word  “trembler.” 

But  occasionally,  along  the  high- 
way I would  see  an  old  chalky  Span- 
ish monastery  or  a particularly  bleak 
cliff  standing  out  in  the  sea.  Things 
lacking  real  estate  value  were  not 
sucked  dry  by  promoters  and  over- 
run by  retired  Iowa  farmers. 

Somewhere  south  of  Salinas,  I was 
given  a ride  by  a salesman  in  a Chev- 
rolet coupe. 

“Haven’t  we  been  having  lovely 
weather  today?”  He  asked  in  an  af- 
fected manner.  I looked  at  his  sloppy 
face  and  glassy  eyes  and  realized 
that  he  was  one  of  the  boys. 

“Sure  it’s  been  a fine  day;  but 
rather  poor  for  catching  rides.” 

“How  far  do  you  intend  to  travel 
tonight,”  he  asked  again  in  a refined 
voice. 

“As  near  to  San  Francisco  as  I 
can” — One  thing  led  to  another  and 
pretty  soon  came: 

“Well,  wouldn’t  you  care  to  stop 
over  at  San  Jose?  You  could  put  up 
with  me.  I am  sure  I would  like 
your  company,  and  I do  get  so 
frightfully  lonely  at  this  old  job.” 
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A University  may  have  the 
best  of  equipment,  the  most 
capable  teachers  in  the  world, 
and  all  the  money  about 
which  a college  president 
dreams  and  still  not  be  a good 
University  because  it  lacks 
standards  of  scholarship. 

Lehigh  has  always  been  not- 
ed for  its  high  scholastic  stan- 
dards. An  “A”  man  at  Lehigh 
would  be  an  “A”  man  any- 
where, and  many  a “D”  man 
at  Lehigh  would  be  a scholas- 
tic success  at  some  other 
higher  institutions  of  learning. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that 
Lehigh  faculty  members  ex- 
pect students  to  do  work  of  the 
highest  quality  and  io  prove  it 
by  passing  rigid  examina- 
tions. And  wealthy  parents,  a 
prominent  family,  alumni 
friends,  or  athletic  ability  are 
no  aid  to  a passing  grade. 

For  the  secondary  school 
graduates  who  feel  that  they 
can  meet  these  standards,  Le- 
high asks  that  they  consider 
its  three  colleges: 


Arts  and  Science 

General  cultural  courses;  preparation  for 
graduate  work  in  dentistry,  law,  medicine  or 
the  ministry;  professional  preparation  for 
teaching  and  journalism. 

Business  Administration 

Preparation  for  positions  in  banking  and 
investments,  accounting,  insurance,  advertis- 
ing, selling,  general  business. 

Engineering 

Chemical,  Chemistry,  Civil.  Electrical, 
Engineering  Physics,  Industrial,  Mechanical, 
Metallurgical,  Mining  and  Sanitary. 


Wray  H.  Congdon 

Director  of  Admissions 
LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Or.  Congdon  will  be  pleased  to 
take  up  individual  problems  with 
prospective  students  and  their 
parents. 
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“Well,  I don’t  know,  I really  should 
be  getting  on  to  San  Francisco.” 
“Why,  I am  sure  you’d  enjoy  your- 
self. We  could  have  a nice  supper 
and  see  a good  show,  and  tomorrow, 
after  attending  to  a little  business, 
I could  take  you  into  San  Francisco.” 
Some  three  hours  or  so  later  I got 
up  from  a fine  steak  dinner,  thanked 
my  friend  of  the  glassy  eye  for  the 
fine  meal  and  left  him  to  stew  by 
himself. 

It  was  quite  late  at  night  and  I 
realized  that  my  chances  for  getting 
a lift  were  poor.  I saw  a Goody 
Grocery  truck  with  twin  trailers 
parked  outside  a chow  shop.  It  was 
pointed  toward  Frisco.  I looked  in  the 
rear  trailer  and  saw  it  was  full  of 
empty  potato  sacks.  It  took  me  a min- 
ute to  climb  in  and  go  to  sleep  in 
the  soft  pile. 

When  I awoke,  the  trailer  was 
parked  in  a yard  surrounded  with  a 
high  wire  fence.  A watchman  was 
walking  back  and  forth  near  a gate 
at  one  end.  Without  doing  much 
thinking,  I slipped  from  the  trailer 
and  began  making  my  way  toward 
the  fence.  The  watchman  saw  me 
and  shouted.  I lit  out  like  a deer 
and  made  a dive  for  the  top  of  the 
fence  ripping  my  hands  on  sharp  ends 
of  the  wire  as  I climbed  across.  I 
found  myself  in  San  Francisco. 

Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  later,  after 
climbing  up  a steep  hill,  I found 
myself  in  Chinatown.  In  spite  of  the 


Platonic  . . . 


early  hour — it  was  about  four  in  the 
morning — Chinatown  was  very  full 
of  life.  The  most  noticeable  things 
were  modern  chromium-trimmed  caf- 
eterias where  Chinese  in  American 
clothing  were  being  waited  on  by 
smart  looking  Oriental  girls.  I asked 
a young  Chinese  to  direct  me  to  a 
place  where  I could  get  a room  reas- 
onably. He  directed  me  very  clearly 
and  efficiently.  After  much  bell  ring- 


ing, I got  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel 
out  of  bed.  He  grudgingly  took  my 
half  dollar  in  advance. 

The  next  day  I spent  in  wandering 
through  San  Francisco,  much  of  the 
time  in  Chinatown  which  began 
across  the  street  from  my  hotel.  I 
bought  a sweetmeat  in  a small  shop 
and  was  informed  by  the  storekeeper 
that  I had  won  a ticket  to  a burlesque 
show.  After  the  show,  I happened  by 
mere  chance  to  wander  into  a mis- 
sion. An  unkempt  audience  kept 
shouting:  Hallelujah!  at  the  proper 
intervals  and  sang  together  old 
hymnbook  standbys.  Every  now  and 
then,  one  of  them  would  glance  at  a 
door  in  the  corner  through  which 
could  be  seen  tables  laid  for  a meal. 

If  you  want  anything  in  this  world, 
you  have  to  work  for  it. 

The  next  morning,  the  Golden 
Gate.  The  towers  of  the  bridge  were 
being  fabricated.  As  I looked  at  them, 
it  seemed  fantastic  to  me  that  a net 
of  steel  could  be  woven  between 
them.  Could  people  in  motor  cars 
ride  smoothly  high  over  that  great 
gray  battleship  and  the  little  Jap 
freighter  slipping  to  sea  with  the 
tide?  That  afternoon  I rode  in  a 
little  square  trolley  pulled  up  the 
steep  hills  by  groaning  subway  cables. 

San  Francisco  is  a city  of  strength 
and  tradition.  It  is  as  different  from 
Los  Angeles  as  a stately  matron  from 
a gaudy  whore. 

The  next  morning,  I checked  out  of 
the  Amsterdam  Hotel  and  rode  across 
the  bay  in  a ferry  to  Oakland.  The 
long  ride  took  me  by  the  base  of  one 
of  the  towers  of  the  Oakland  San 
Francisco  bridge.  From  the  deck  of 
the  scurrying  ferry,  I bent  my  head 
back  and  looked  at  the  toy  figures 
in  steel  helmets  working  high  above 
me. 

At  Oakland,  I learned  that  the 
drags  rolling  out  were  all  hot.  I 
valked  out  of  town  till  I caught  a 
ride  to  a toll  bridge  across  the  Sac- 
ramento River.  At  the  bridge,  two 
other  boys  were  dropped  off  after  I 
had  been  waiting  there  for  over  an 
hour.  They  were  well  washed  and 
wore  white  sweaters  with  a big  “P” 
on  the  chest.  Each  boy  had  a bag  with 
Princeton  stickers  almost  covering  it. 
I said  a few  words  to  them.  The 
nearest  they  ever  got  to  Princeton 
was  probably  Bayonne.  A few  min- 
utes later  they  were  whisked  off  by 
a large  car.  Smart  boys. 

I caught  several  rides  on  dump 
trucks,  muddy  farmers’  cars  and  one 
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long  one  into  Sacramento  on  a large 
twin  trailer  carrying  grain.  It  took 
twelve  forward  speeds  and  three  re- 
verses to  move  those  stacks  of  sack- 
ed grain.  At  Sacramento,  I saw  sev- 
eral boes  and  spoke  to  some  of  them. 
‘'The  Southern  Pacific  is  the  best 
ride  into  Salt  Lake  but  there  won’t 
be  one  pulling  out  until  about  nine 
tomorrow  morning.  A Western  Paci- 
fic is  rolling  out  at  about  nine  to- 
night. Yqu  can  catch  her  down  the 
line  where  the  S.  P.  crosses  the  W. 
P.  There  is  a switch  there  where  the 
drags  all  slow  down.” 

I saw  a small  fire  in  the  shelter  of 
the  S.  P.  viaduct.  Four  men  were  sit- 
ting around  it,  middle  aged,  crusted 
and  sunburned,  typical  seasoned  boes. 
One  was  mending  some  clothes,  an- 
other was  lacing  his  shoes  with 
wrapping  twine.  They  looked  up,  said 
hello  to  me  and  asked  me  to  sit 
down.  A mulligan  in  a large  tin  can 
was  bubbling  away.  A smaller  can 
held  coffee.” 

“The  Java  will  be  ready  in  about 
a half  hour,  stick  around  and  have 
some,  son.  Where  you  headin’  for, 
Winnemucca?” 

“Yeah,  I’m  gonna  try  to  catch  W. 
P.  rolling  out  tonight.” 

“She  is  a pretty  tough  one,  boy.” 

“She’s  sure  one  hot  manifest.  They 
use  two  road  hogs  to  pull  that  drag.” 

“It  ain’t  likely  you’ll  find  any  emp- 
ties on  that  baby.  She  is  red  balls 
right  through.  Why  don’t  you  wait 
till  morning  to  catch  yourself  the 
S.  P.?  She’s  damn  sight  softer  rid- 
ing.” 

I had  some  of  their  coffee  and  jun- 
gle mulligan,  a stew  made  of  every- 
thing on  hand,  from  stale  bread  to 
pieces  of  meat  squeezed  out  of  some 
butcher  shop.  After  the  meal,  I took 
off  the  sweat  shirt  I wore  next  to 
my  skin  and  my  socks.  I got  some 
water  from  a brook,  put  these  things 
in  a can,  and  put  it  on  the  fire  to  boil. 

The  boes  talked  to  me  for  a while 
asking  me  where  I was  from  and 
where  I was  going.  Then  they  start- 
ed discussing  among  themselves  what 
they  had  been  doing  that  day. 

“I  saw  Willie  the  Printer,  across 
town.  He  sure  made  himself  a good 
touch.  Some  lady  seen  him  as  she 
was  cornin’  out  of  a store  and  told 
him  to  come  see  her  the  next  day. 
When  he  comes  over  as  he  was  told, 
she  gives  him  an  overcoat,  an  almost 
new  pair  of  shoes,  two  bits.  Then 
she  tells  him  to  come  and  see  her 


for  a meal  and  two  bits  every  day 
till  he  gets  a job.” 

“Yeah,  he  done  himself  a streak  of 
sevens,  but  he’ll  probably  queer  him- 
self by  coming  for  his  money  one  day 
when  he  ain’t  finished  gettin’  over  a 
canned  heat  jag.” 

“I  ain’t  had  no  good  luck  since  I 
rolled  the  drunk  back  in  Fresno. 
Things  are  getting  tough,  people 
don’t  touch  as  easy  as  they  used  to.” 
“Yeah,  I guess  that  is  because  they 
ain’t  got  as  much  religion  as  they 
used  to.” 

“I  ain’t  putting  on  the  ‘bee’  for 


dimes  any  more,  all  I’m  gettin’  is 
nickels  and  pennies  and  most  of  the 
time  not  even  that.” 

“How  you  doin’,  son?  You  got 
yourself  a nice  clean  face,  you  should 
be  gettin’  away  with  murder.” 

“I  guess  I’m  doing  all  right.” 

“You  doin’  all  right,  I bet  you  got 
enough  jingle  up  in  your  clothes  to 
stuff  a mule  to  death  with.” 

“If  I had,  I wouldn’t  be  chewin’ 
soot.” 

I took  the  can  of  boiling  water  off 
the  fire  and  took  out  my  sweat  shirt 
and  socks.  I wrung  them  out  till  they 
were  almost  dry  and  hung  them  up 
next  to  the  fire. 

Soon  my  clothes  were  stiff  and  dry 
from  the  hot  blaze.  I put  them  on 
when  they  were  still  warm.  They 
felt  comfortable  in  the  cool  dusk  of 
the  evening. 

In  a little  while,  I heard  the  train 
rumbling  in  the  distance  and  the 
tracks  began  to  click.  I said  goodbye 
to  the  four  and  thanked  them  for  the 
feed.  The  twin  engine  drag  came 
through  the  bridge  and  slowed  down 
to  about  twenty  miles  an  hour  as  she 
hit  the  switches.  I ran  as  hard  as  I 
could  and  made  a grab  for  a ladder. 
As  I did  it,  I felt  a terrible  blow  on 
my  leg.  My  side  bounced  against  the 
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side  of  the  moving  car  and  onto  the 
gravel  next  to  the  rumbling  wheels. 

My  attention  had  been  on  the  lad- 
der of  the  moving  car  and  I had  run 
into  a switch.  I crawled  to  the  side 
and  got  up.  Both  pairs  of  pants  had 
rips  in  them  through  which  I could 
see  my  leg  discolored  from  a bruise 
and  beginning  to  bleed  from  several 
small  cuts.  My  leg  felt  numb  and  my 
head  throbbed.  I felt  my  head.  It  had 
a large  bump  with  a small  cut  over 
my  eye.  The  train  had  passed  and 
the  four  boes  who  had  seen  the  ac- 
cident from  the  other  side,  were 
walking  towards  me. 

“What  is  the  matter,  son?  Did  you 
miss  her?” 

“Was  she  too  hot?” 

I told  them  what  had  happened. 
One  of  the  boes  washed  off  my  cuts, 
another  took  some  salt  from  a small 
can  and  rubbed  it  on  my  wounds,  an- 
other pinned  the  rips  on  my  pants 
with  safety  pins. 

Soon  the  tracks  began  clicking 
again,  and  another  train  could  be 
heard  in  the  distance. 

“She  must  be  coming  through  in 
two  sections  tonight.” 

“I’m  going  to  ride  that  bastard  if  1 
have  to  stop  her  to  get  on,”  I said. 
“Was  she  too  hot?”  “Was  she  too 
hot?”  — That  hurt. 

“Take  it  easy  son.  Why  don’t  cha 
wait  till  morning  and  catch  the  S.P.?” 
“No,  it  suits  me  ride  tonight.” 

I tried  again  and  made  it.  As  I sat 
on  the  top  of  the  car  I began  think- 
ing of  home.  My  head  was  slightly 
dizzy  and  throbbed  with  pain.  My 
leg  felt  numb. 

$ * ^ 

Frank  Norris  heads  hack  to  Brook- 
lyn in  the  next  issue  of  the  Review. 
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citement,  at  Birute  and  Peter  before 
the  linen  covered  altar. 

They  did  seem  to  be  well  matched. 
She,  a well  developed  girl  of  about 
sixteen  with  high  cheekbones  and  a 
tightly  knotted  braid  of  yellow  hair 
on  the  back  of  her  head,  knelt  rigid- 
ly in  the  patch  of  light  which  fell 
from  a little  Gothic  window  high 
above.  Her  lips  were  moist,  a little 
apart,  and  her  young,  pointed  breasts 
rose  and  fell  as  she  breathed. 

He,  a tall  young  man  with  sandy 
hair  and  slightly  rounded  shoulders, 
knelt  beside  her.  The  sleeves  of  his 
blue  serge  suit  were  too  short  and 
his  reddened  wrists  and  boney,  hairy 
hands  protruded  grotesquely. 

Both  listened  intently  to  the  solemn 
drone  of  the  stocky  little  priest  be- 
tween them. 

High  above,  a chandelier  ringed 
with  rows  of  white  candles  cast  a 
pale  light  on  the  moisture-streaked 
walls.  The  musty  smell  of  candle 
smoke  and  stale  incense  filled  the  air. 
There  were  slight  mingled  sounds 
around  me  . . . smudged-together 
Latin  words,  the  muffled  breathing  of 
the  people,  occasional  childish  gig- 
gles, the  choked  sobs  of  a large,  ap- 
ple-cheeked woman  who  overflowed 
a tightly  laced,  rose-embroidered 
bodice,  and  smothered  coughs.  Post- 
master Mazaikis  kept  shifting  his 
weight  from  knee  to  knee  but  he 
beamed  happily  nevertheless. 

We’d  been  dancing  and  singing 
for  hours  around  the  well  in  the  yard 
between  Peter’s  father’s  farm-house 
and  the  barns.  Though  it  was  well 
after  ten  and  the  day’s  heat  had 
turned  to  the  cool  softness  of  an 
August  evening  near  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle, the  sun  was  just  setting  over  the 
apple  orchard  behind  the  house  and 
some  of  the  women  were  lighting 
kerosene  lamps  hung  here  and  there. 
Children  were  gathering  wood  for  a 
bon-fire. 

Peter,  a little  drunk  and  roaringly 
good-natured,  was  surrounded  by 
other  young  men  who  stamped  their 
feet  and  waving  large  goblets  of 
home-brewed,  malty  beer  as  they 
sang  enthusiastically.  I could  hear 
snatches  of  their  song  over  the  fren- 
zied polka  music  of  the  perspiring 
orchestra. 

“Tura  li  tura  la  . . . 

This  young  couple 

. . . will  not  be  wed 

Until  the  moon  comes  up  . . . the 
moon  . . .” 


Birute  went  whirling  by  me  in 
the  arms  of  a lanky,  gray-bearded 
old  man  who  flapped  his  elbows  and 
kicked  his  feet  high  as  he  danced. 
Her  eyes  were  sparkling,  her  cheeks 
were  flushed,  and  the  yellow  braids 
had  come  undone  so  that  her  hair 
fell  loose  over  her  shoulder  and 
whipped  about  her  face.  Everyone 
was  having  a good  time  . . . even 
Postmaster  Mazaikis. 

Holding  a glass  of  the  milky-col- 
ored, fiery  “dektine”  of  the  region  in 
one  hand,  Mazaikis  tweeked  the 
cheek  of  a plumpish  young  woman  in 
a loose  red  silk  blouse  with  the 
other.  She  pushed  him  playfully  and 
ran,  laughing  over  her  shoulder  at 
him,  into  the  orchard.  He  dashed  his 


glass  against  the  well  and  followed 
her,  a heavy  man  who  had  had  too 
much  to  drink. 

Darkness  came  suddenly,  unno- 
ticed at  first  by  the  merry-making 
peasants  who  by  now  looked  bizarre 
as  they  danced  in  the  brilliant  light 
of  the  fire.  Huge  twisted  shadows 
raced  across  the  sides  of  the  farm 
buddings  and  the  confusion  of  shouts, 
shrieks,  laughter,  and  singing  seemed 
to  be  more  intense.  The  long  rough 
tables  which  had  been  covered  with 
meats,  cheeses,  and  huge  black  loaves 
of  bread  now  were  scattered  only 
with  half-eaten  bits,  crushed  and 
broken  chains  of  flowers,  and  empty 
bottles  which  caught  and  reflected 
the  glow  of  the  blazing  fire. 

Some  of  the  men  were  asleep  under 
the  benches,  their  jaws  hanging  and 
their  fists  clenched  tightly  about  bot- 
tle necks  and  empty  beer  goblets. 

Suddenly  the  noise,  which  had  been 
the  confused  roar  of  scores  of  drunk- 
en, excited  single  voices,  swelled  to- 
gether in  a wild  cheer. 

“The  moon!  Vayo!  The  moon!” 

The  silver  disk  of  a full  moon  was 


rising  over  the  wheat  fields.  And  the 
musicians,  their  coats  off  and  their 
wet  shirts  clinging  to  their  backs, 
struck  up  again  the  rollicking  “Tura 
li  tura  la”,  as  a hundred  voices 
joined  them. 

“.  . . Until  tonight  when  the  moon 
comes  up 

When  the  moon  comes  up  . . .” 

The  crowd  parted  and'  Peter,  his 
shoulder  and  neck  muscles  bulged 
tensely,  strode  across  the  yard  to  the 
well  where  Birute,  wild-eyed  and 
laughing,  stood  waiting  for  him. 

The  song  surged  as  he  pointed  to 
the  moon,  shouted  “It  is  time!”  and 
picked  her  up  in  his  arms. 

He  kissed  her  roughly  and,  press- 
ing her  body  to  his  chest,  elbowed 


his  way  to  the  heavy  door  of  the 
farmhouse.  Past  the  threshold  he 
turned  for  a moment,  kissed  Birute 
again,  then  kicked  the  door  shut  with 
the  toe  of  his  boot. 

Postmaster  Mazaikis,  his  fuzzy  silk 
tophat  battered  beside  him,  lay  snor- 
ing at  the  edge  of  the  orchard. 

* * * 

The  moon  was  high  and  so  bright 
that  it  hid  the  stars  when  I reached 
the  fork  in  the  road.  The  noise  of 
the  wedding  party  was  far  behind  me 
and  the  only  sounds  I could  hear 
were  the  clop-clop  of  my  sleepy 
mules,  the  creak  of  my  cart,  and  the 
swish  of  the  breeze  in  the  wheat.  It 
seemed  unnatural;  so,  as  I turned 
into  the  road  leading  away  from  the 
village  and  Peter’s  father’s  farm,  I 
began  to  hum. 

“Tura  li  tura  la 

The  old  man  said 

This  young  couple  will  not  be 
wed 

Until  tonight  when  the  moon 
comes  up 

When  the  moon  comes  up  . . 
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and  In  Dutch  With  The  Dutchess; 
Swingin’  In  The  Corn  and  Good 
Night  Angel.  Positively  the  worst 
Powerhouse  made  to  date.  Very  com- 
mendable, on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
delightful  fantasy  written  by  Kemp, 
himself:  In  Dutch.  Swingin’  In  The 
Corn  is  another  good  novelty,  and 
also  more  truth  than  poetry.  Angel 
is  typical. 

GLEN  MILLER  (Brunswick)  My 
Fine  Feathered  Friend  and  Silhouet- 
ted In  The  Moonlight.  Hats  off  to  the 
only  decent  swing  band  in  history  to 
hold  its  own  in  musty  Boston,  ickiest 
spot  in  America.  He  stands  where 
the  great  have  failed.  Rah!  Glen; 
Rah!  Miller;  Rah!  Glen  Miller. 

BOB  CROSBY  (Decca)  Why 
Should  I Care  and  I’ve  A Strange 
New  Rhythm  In  My  Heart;  Silhouet- 
ted In  The  Moonlight  and  I’ve 
Hitched  My  Wagon  To  A Star;  Let’s 
Give  Love  Another  Chance  and  This 
Never  Happened  Before.  Crosby 
handles  the  lyrics  well  and  Glen 


HAL  KEMP — He  Swings  in  the  Corn 


Miller  delivers  a mellow  tenor  sax. 
Otherwise,  this  famous  bunch  of 
Dixieland  Dispensers  sound  much 
like  any  other  of  a few  dozen  average 
bands. 

LARRY  CLINTON  (Victor)  Scrap- 
in’ The  Toast  and  Jubilee;  The  Camp- 
bells Are  Swinging  and  Abba  Dabba; 
The  One  Rose  and  Oh,  Lady  Be  Good. 


If  the  personnel  under  super-arrang- 
er Clinton  remained  the  same  two 
records  in  a row,  it  might  be  called 
the  fastest  growing  unit  in  the  coun- 
try. But  the  word  is  almost  meaning- 
less when  three  or  four  men  are 
farmed  out  each  week  to  bolster  the 
ranks  of  Goodman  and  the  like. 
Clinton  always  manages  to  find 
worthy  substitutes — all,  to  the  last 
man,  well  known  in  swing  circles. 
All  are  unusually  good,  especially 
Oh,  Lady  with  its  swing  vocal  chorus. 

BING  CROSBY  (Decca)  When  The 
Organ  Played  O’  Promise  Me  and 
Let’s  Waltz  For  Old  Time’s  Sake; 
Sail  Along  Silvery  Moon  and  When 
You  Dream  About  Hawaii.  Why  don’t 
you  cut  it  out,  Bing?  You’re  getting 
old  before  your  time.  ANDY  KIRK 
(Decca)  I’m  Glad  For  Your  Sake 
and  Downstream.  Deep,  soft,  lightly 
swinging  saxes  and  bass  carry  the 
velvety  voice  of  Pha  Terrell  who  mis- 
ses on  a final  falsetto  note.  RUSS 
MORGAN  (Brunswick)  The  Cross 
Eyed  Cowboy  On  The  Cross  Eyed 
Horse  and  The  Greatest  Mistake  Of 
My  Life.  A novelty,  a waltz,  a bush- 
el of  corn. 
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GOODNESS,  THEY  I VES,  MISS  CHUBBINS, 
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THE  BOXES  EVEN 
HAVE  ROUNDEDCORNERS 
INSIDE  TO  PREVENT  THE 
FRUIT  GETTING  BRUISED 


GOLLY 
WHAT'S 
THAT 
QUEER 
LOOKING 


'j  IT'S  A TRAVELING 
BURNER  THAT  CLEARS 


nTHE  BRUSH 
OFF  THE 
, GROUND 


HERE'S  HOW  AN  I THATS  RIGHT,  JUDGE 
SAND  I SEE  YOU'VE  HAD 


ORANGE  TREE 
STARTS,  CHUBBINS. 
they  graft  the 

BEST  TREE  STOCK 
WITH  THE  BEST 
ROOTS  TO  IM- 
PROVE THE  FRUIT, 


SOME  EXPERIENCE  WITH 
OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS 
ON  NATURE,  JUDGING 
BY  YOUR  TOBACCO 


WELL,  I GUESS  YOU  KNOW  AS  WELL 
AS  I DO  HOW  THE  PRINCE  ALBERT 
FOLKS  TAKE  CHOICE  TOBACCO 
AND  MAKE  IT  EVEN  MILDER,  r 
MELLOWER,  


AND  TASTIER 

SMOKING  WITH 

The  no-bite 

PROCESS  AND 
CRIMP  CUT 
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continued  from  page  ten 
and  a judiciously  timed  attack  will 
catch  him  in  an  awkward  and  un- 
balanced position.  Swordsmen  of  an 
early  day  used  this  method  known 
as  “passing”  almost  exclusively.  Since 
the  swords  were  heavier  the  speed 
of  movement  was  much  slower  and 
the  chances  of  getting  caught  were 
less. 

The  second  and  perhaps  greatest 
difference  in  swordsplay  between 
then  and  now  is  the  method  of  parry- 
ing. Today  the  parry  is  double-time 
— meaning  that  the  opponent’s  blow 
is  blocked  and  then  the  riposte,  or 
counter  attack,  is  made  at  the  op- 
ponent. Briefly:  protect  your  own 

hide  and  then  go  after  his.  But  for 


the  17th  century  that  would  not  do. 
No  motion  was  considered  successful 
unless  it  threatened  the  opponent.  So 
every  parry  was  made  in  single- 
time. If  your  opponent  swung  at  you 
the  correct  thing  was  to  block  the 
blow  in  such  a manner  that  your 
blade  would  cut  him  at  the  same  time 
it  was  parrying.  As  a result,  neither 
the  parry  or  the  counter  attack  was 
too  efficient. 

But  in  Shakespeare’s  day  another 
means  of  defense  was  available  which 
is  no  longer  permitted — the  use  of 
the  left  hand.  Under  the  Elizabeth- 
ans the  two  - handed  fight  was  the 
most  picturesque  form  of  individual 
combat  that  has  ever  been  known. 

There  was  the  sword  and  buckler 
man,  the  buckler  being  a small  shield, 
sometimes  equipped  with  a spike 
projecting  from  the  center  of  the 
shield  and  to  be  used  as  a dagger 
in  the  clinches.  According  to  accounts 
of  the  day  all  haberdashers  sold 
bucklers  (of  which  there  were  three 
types  based  on  size  and  method  of 
holding)  and  the  clatter  of  sword  on 
buckler  was  a familiar  sound. 

Some  gentlemen  used  their  cloaks. 

continued  on  page  twenty-seven 
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The  heavy  folds  would  stop  cuts,  and 
at  an  opportune  moment  the  cloak 
could  be  thrown  over  the  opponent’s 
head.  While  the  latter  was  trying 
to  untangle  himself  it  was  easy  to 
finish  him  off. 

Sometimes  the  “guanto  da  pressa” 
or  glove  of  mail  was  worn.  With  it 
one  could  seize  the  other  man’s  blade 
without  getting  cut.  His  blade  useless 
and  yours  still  free,  the  conclusion 
of  the  bout  was  obvious. 

But  the  most  romantic  of  all  was 
the  “sword  and  dagger”  fight.  “Main 
gauches,”  or  daggers  “with  great 
brawling  ale-house  hilts,”  were  car- 
ried in  the  left  hand.  They  were 
used  for  parrying  and  stabbing  at 
close  quarters.  By  means  of  their 
long  crossbar,  called  “quillions,”  lev- 
erage could  be  applied  for  wrench- 
ing the  opponent’s  blade  out  of  his 
hand. 

Shakespeare’s  Tybalt  was  a rapier- 
and-dagger  man  for  he 
“Tilts 

With  piercing  steel  at  bold  Mercutio’s 
breast; 

Who,  all  as  hot,  turns  deadly  point 
to  point, 

And.  with  a martial  scorn,  with  one 
hand  beats 

Cold  death  aside,  and  with  the  other 
sends 

It  back  to  Tybalt,  whose  dexterity 
Retorts  it.” 

But  most  dangerous  and  feai'ed  of 
all  was  the  man  who  could  fight  with 
a sword  in  each  hand  and  use  either 
equally  well.  Changing  from  right  to 
left  and  back  again  with  lightning 
speed  he  could,  in  the  language  of 
the  day,  leave  a rapier-and-dagger 
man  ‘sweating  and  swearing,  a year 
and  a half  behind.” 

About  1600  a great  controversy 
sprang  up  among  schools  of  fence  and 
particularly  between  the  English  and 
the  Italians. 

Middle  and  poorer  class  people 
everywhere  and  especially  in  England 
have  always  loved  the  cut  in  pref- 
erence to  the  thrust.  Take  any  tale 
of  English  sword  skill — it  fairly  reeks 
with  “downright  blows.”  But  the  Ital- 
ians, with  Latin  dislike  for  work, 
developed  the  thrust.  For  it  is  a well 
known  fact  that  a man  can  stand  a 
lot  of  cutting  up,  and  though  you 
chop  away  with  tremendous  energy, 
he  will  stay  on  his  feet  unless  you 
fairly  cut  him  in  half.  But  a simple 
flick  of  the  wrist,  a lunge,  and  the 
point  of  the  blade  slides  easily  be- 
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tween  his  ribs  or  into  his  throat  and 
down  he  goes,  no  fuss,  no  mess,  no 
effort. 

The  above  mentioned  Silver,  along 
with  other  swordsmen  of  England 
and  “Goode  Queen  Bess,”  hated  this 
“Italianated  fight.”  Loud  and  long 
were  the  curses  called  down  upon  the 
heads  of  the  “foreign  foiners  and 
frog-pricking  button-butchers.”  But 
the  use  of  the  point  was  simply  too 
efficient  to  be  ignored,  as  many  a 
swashbuckling  rapier  - and  - dagger 
man  found  out  with  Mercutio, 

“ ’Tis  not  so  wide  as  a church  door, 
nor  so  deep  as  a well,  but  ’tis 
enough,  I am  sped — a cat,  a rat,  to 
scratch  a man  to  death.” 

So  the  sword  and  sword  play 
passed  down  through  the  ages  re- 
flecting the  temperament  and  the 
character  of  the  people  wielding  it. 
For  the  wild  Asiatic  horsemen  of 
Saladin,  Ghenghis  Khan,  and  Tam- 
erlane, the  keen,  slash  of  the  scim- 
itar. For  the  ruffians  in  Elizabeth’s 
day  the  rapier  and  dagger  with  “ale- 
house hilts.”  For  the  elegant  courtiers 
of  the  Stuarts  the  deadly  daintiness 
of  the  small  sword.  And  for  the 
severe,  business  - like  Puritans  of 
Cromwell’s  army  the  plain  straight 
sabre. 

(The  modern,  collegiate  aspects  of 
fencing  and  dueling  will  he  covered 
by  the  author  next  month.) 


Our  Very  Good  Friend 

continued  from  page  nine 

stirred  the  whole  mess.  Each  shoe 
was  neatly  nailed  to  the  floor  and 
then  filled  with  a gummy  concoction 
of  his  own  consisting  largely  of  a 
poor  grade  of  varnish.  Then  Sam 
nailed  the  window  and  door  shut 
from  the  inside,  broke  out  a door 
panel,  crawled  out,  and  nailed  the 
panel  back. 

When  Ray  came  in,  we  held  him 
and  gently  took  the  tux  off.  Sam 
was  winding  up  to  paste  him,  when 
Ray  asked,  “Why  didn’t  you  have 
the  tux  pressed?”  That  was  too  much 
for  Sam.  He  stood  there  and  gaped 
at  the  worai  and  then  walked  up- 
stairs without  saying  a word. 

After  the  room  wrecking,  Ray  was 
visibly  cool  toward  us  and  we  began 
to  hope  that  he  would  go  fraternity 


or  anyway  move  out.  But  I guess  Ray 
loved  us  in  spite  of  our  rough  ways. 
Just  last  week  he  came  into  my  room 
with  a Brown  and  White  in  his  hand. 

“Look,”  he  demanded,  “did  you 
write  that?”  and  he  pointed  to  a by- 
lined  feature. 

“Yes,”  I confessed,  “that’s  my  name 
on  it.” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I  read  something 
just  like  that  two  weeks  ago  in 
Collier’s.”  And  then  he  left. 

So  you  see  why  Ray  Brannon  must 
die  slowly  and  painfully  and  why 
I am  going  to  take  such  a deep  per- 
sonal interest  in  his  agony. 
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